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PKEFAOE. 

If  ''Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy/^  the  realm  of  poetry 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  lines  of  our  poets  have  been  so  noble 
and  true  that  we  are  glad  to  have  the  children  learn  of  them.  They 
have  also  manifested  such  a  love  of  innocence  and  childhood  that  the 
little  ones  who  never  have  had  the  privilege  of  looking  into  their 
faces  may  yet  understand  this  beautiful  spirit  and  appreciate  and 
love  many  of  their  poems. 

In  introducing  the  poets  Whittier  and  Lowell  into  the  following 
pages,  the  author  has  not  undertaken  any  comprehensive  account  of 
their  lives  ;  but  the  purpose  has  been  to  picture  them  to  the  children 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  real  personages,  and  also  to  lead  up 
to  such  of  their  poems  as  appeal  to  the  little  ones. 

There  is  generally  a  period  in  childhood  when  life  seems  very  real 
and  prosaic.  The  make-believe  plays  are  discarded,  fancies  are  ridi- 
culed, and  flights  of  imagination  are  looked  upon  with  scorn.  While 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  practical  side  of  life  should 
be  presented,  and  the  child  trained  to  face  duty  and  responsibility, 
the  imagination  should  be  carefully  cherished,  for  it  is  a  God-given 
faculty  and  plays  an  important  part  in  every  life. 

Eor  this  reason,  let  true  poetry,  with  its  choice  language,  be 
presented  to  the  little  child,  explaining  such  words  as  lie  outside 
his  vocabulary,  and  fostering  the  power  to  see 

"  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 


The  poems  of  Whittier  and  Lowell  are  introduced  by  permission 
and  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  are  intended  to 
be  read  by  the  teacher  to  the  children,  so  that  the  thought  may  not 
be  marred  through  mechanical  effort  and  lack  of  interpretation. 

After  this  rendering,  when  the  class  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  poem,  they  may  read  it  silently,  and  perhaps  some  poems  may 
be  read  aloud  by  the  children ;  but  never  allow  the  beauty  of  thought 
to  be  carelessly  dealt  with  by  the  little  ones. 

The  other  stories  are  closely  allied  to  Nature-work  and  child-life, 
as  it  has  been  judged  wise  not  to  confine  the  lessons  in  a  reading-book 
of  this  grade  too  closely  to  one  line  of  thought. 

This  book  is  sent  forth  with  the  hope  that  many  little  hearts  may 
catch  something  of  love  and  reverence  for  these  two  poets. 

ELLEN   M.   CYR. 
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THE   POET   AND   THE   CHILDREN. 

H.  W.  L. 

With  a  glory  of  winter  sunshine 

Over  his  locks  of  gray, 
In  the  old  historic  mansion, 

He  sat  on  his  last  birthday, 

With  his  books  and  his  pleasant  pictures. 

And  his  household  and  his  kin, 
While  a  sound  as  of  myriads  singing 

From  far  and  near  stole  in.  , 

It  came  from  his  own  fair  city. 
From  the  prairie's  boundless^  plain, 

From  the  Golden  Gate  of  sunset. 
And  the  cedarn  woods  of  Maine; 

And  his  heart  grew  warm  within  him, 
And  his  moistening  eyes  grew  dim. 

For  he  knew  that  his  country's  children 
Were  singing  the  songs  of  him. 


The  lays  of  his  lifers  glad  morning, 
The  psalms  of  his  evening  time, 

Whose  echoes  shall  float  forever 
On  the  winds  of  every  clime. 

All  their  beautiful  consolations, 
Sent  forth  like  birds  of  cheer, 

Came  flocking  back  to  his  windows, 
And  sang  in  the  poet^s  ear. 

Grateful,  but  solemn  and  tender, 

>The  music  rose  and  fell 
With  a  joy  akin  to  sadness 

Aiid  a  greeting  like  farewell. 

With  a  sense  of  awe  he  listened 
To  the  voi<^es  sweet  and  young; 

The  last  of  earth  and  the  first  of  heaven 
Seemed  in  the  songs  they  sung. 


And  waiting  a  little  longer 

For  the  wonderful  change  to  come, 

He  heard  the  Summoning  Angel 
Who  calls  God's  children  home! 

And  to  him,  in  a  holier  welcome, 
Was  the  mystical  meaning  given 

Of  the  words  of  the  blessed  Master, 
''Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven!'^ 

—  John   Greenleaf  Whittier, 


Who    was    the    poet    in    the    historic 

mansion  ? 
Where  was  the  mansion? 
Whose  voices  were  singing  his  poems  ? 
Why  did  the   children  remember  his 

birthday  ? 
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WHITTIER'S    BIRTHPLACE. 

Whit' tier 
his  tor'  ic 


dis  tanqe 


I  will  tell  you  who  wrote  the  last  poem, 
It  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Mr.  Whittier  was  a  poet. 
This  is  a  picture  of  his  birthplace. 


He    was    born    in    the    same    year    as 

Mr.  Longfellow. 
Mr.   Whittier  was  born   on  the   17th 

of  December,   1807. 
His   first   home   was    a   farmhouse    in 

Haverhill,   Massachusetts. 
There  were  woods  all   about  it  when 

Mr.  Whittier  was  a  boy. 
At  one  side  of  the  house  was  an  old 

well. 
A  brook  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
There    were    hills    to    be   seen  in  the 

distance. 
Mr.  Whittier  always  loved  these  hills. 
He  was  a  very  happy  boy. 
Would    you   not    have    liked    to    play 

there  with  him? 


Twelve  ec 


or  you, 
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Twelve    edg  -  es     for        you,       Two     edg  -  es      for       you, 


No 
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edg  -  es      at        all       for     me. 


If     I  should  have  edg-es,     as 


W       W 
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both    of    you        do,  I'd    not     be     so     hap-py   and  free. 
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bare'  foot  yoiing  wood'  chiick 

Slip' per     strWberrie§     o'riok    whole 

This  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Wliittier. 
He  is  a  man   in  the   picture,  but  he 

always  remembered  the  days  when 

he  was  a  boy. 


He  liked  to  think  of  his   life   on  the 

farm. 
Mr.  Whittier  wrote   a  poem   about  a 

barefoot  boy. 
Why    do    you    think    he    wrote    this 

poem? 
Mr.   Whittier    ran    about    with    bare 

feet  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  told  of  the  happy  times  he  used 

to  have. 
He    knew    how    the    woodchuck    dug 

his  hole. 
He  watched  the  robin  feed  her  young. 
The  oriole  let  him  see  her  nest. 
She    hangs    it    from    a    high    branch 

of  a  tree. 
There   were  red^  strawberries   on  the 

hill  for  him. 


He  knew  where   to   find  the  whitest 

lilies. 
The  squirrels  would  play  about  him. 
They  knew  that  he  had  a  kind  heart. 
Do    you   not    think   he   was   a  happy 

boy  ? 
He    thought    that    the    whole    world 

was  full  of  beauty. 
He   liked   to   sit    on  the   door-step   to 

eat  Ms  supper  of  bread  and  milk. 
The    beautiful    clouds    floated    above 

his  head. 
One  after  another   the   fireflies  would 

shine  out  in  the  fields. 
What  beautiful  thoughts  these  things 

would  bring  to  him! 
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THE   BAREFOOT   BOY. 


Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 


With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim^s  jaunty  grace: 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 

0,  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well: 


How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung: 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
For  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks. 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy! 

—John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
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BESSIE    AND    THE    MUG. 


sir  yer       miig       siip  po§e       d^ugh  ter  ; 

often         o'pened         hard'ly  J 

Bessie's  papa  had  a  silver  mug.  i 

His  father  gave  it  to  him  when  he  ! 

was  a  little  boy.  • 


Bessie    thought    that    the    mug    was 

beautiful. 
Her  papa  often  let  her  drink  from  it. 
She  used  to  rub  the  silver  and  keep 

it  bright. 
She    wished     her     papa    to     give     it 

to  her  for  her  own. 
''I  must  give  it  to  Charlie,"  said  her 

papa. 
It     says     '  To     my     son '     upon     it. 

Charlie    is    my    son.      You    are    my 

little    daughter." 
Bessie     went     by     herself    to     think 

about    it. 
She  wanted  the  mug  very  much. 
''Charlie  does  not  care  for  it  as  I  do/' 

she  thought. 
"  He  will  not  keep  the  silver  bright. 


I  wish  it  did  not  have  '  To  my  son ' 

upon  it." 
By  and  by  she  ran  to  her  father. 
"Oh,  papa/'  she  said,  ''I  have  thought 

what  you  can  do. 
You  can  take  it  to  the  store  and  have 

them  put  '  shine '  upon  it. 
Then  it  will  read  '  To  my  Sunshine/ 

and  Sunshine  is  one  of  your  names 

for  me." 
Her   papa   laughed  and   said,  "  I  will 

see  what  I  can  do." 
A  few  days  later   he  brought  a  box 

to  Bessie. 
She  opened  the  box  and  there  was  a 

beautiful  silver  mug. 
What  do  you  suppose  she  read  upon 

the  mug? 


"To  MY  Sunshine." 

She    was    so   happy   that    she    hardly 

knew  what  to  say. 
"  Do    you    see    why   I    could  not  put 

'  shine '    upon     the     other     mug  ? " 

said  papa. 
"  Yes,  papa ;  s-o-n  does  not  mean  the 

same  as  s-u-n.    I  shall  never  forget 

that  again." 


I  love  to  see  the  shine. 

Charlie  was  his  father's  
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MR.    WHITTIER'S    SCHOOL     DAYS. 

be  come'         p^eg'  e§         lead 

new§'  pa  per        stir  prl§ed'        nine'  teen 

sehdbl'  mas  ter     learned 

Mr.    Whittier    went    to    school    when 

he  was  a  little  boy. 
His  first  school  was  in  a   farmhouse. 
I  wonder  how  you  would  have  liked 

his  school. 
There     were     no    writing    books     in 

those    days. 


He  had  to  write  upon  pieces  of  paper. 
The  children  had  no  lead  pencils. 
The    boys    used    to    write    with    big 

pieces  of  lead. 
Mr.   Whittier    tells    us    a   little   about 

his  school  life. 
He    wrote    a    poem    called    "  To    my 

Schoolmaster." 
Afterwards    he   went    to    school    in    a 

little  brown  schoolhouse. 
He  began  to   write    poems    when   he 

was  a  boy. 
One  day  his  sister  Mary  sent  one  of 

his  poems  to  a  newspaper. 
Mr.  Whittier  was  then  nineteen  years 

old. 
He  wished  to  become  a  poet. 
He  had  kept  his  poems  hidden  away. 


He  was  yery  much   surprised  to   see 

his  poem  in  a  newspaper.  ? 

Mr.  Whittier  wished  to  learn  more.      ' 
He    began    to    work     and     save    his  ' 
money.  j 

He  went  to  school  for  some  time.        i 
After  that  he  wrote  many  poems.         ■ 
People    soon    learned    to    know    him 
and  to  love  his  poetry.  \ 


-^21£^ 
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MAY-DAY. 

spend'  ing  eV  er  green  he  pat'  i  ca  pole 
queen     wind'  ing     cliis'  ter     fiir 

Some  boys   and  girls    were    spending 
a  day  in  the  woods. 


It    was    May-day    and    there    was    no 

school. 
One  little  girl  was  the  May  Queen. 
She  was  to  wear  a  wreath  of  flowers 

upon  her  head. 
The  children  were  winding  evergreen 

about  a  pole. 
"  This  is  our  May-pole,  and  we  shall 

dance  about  it/'  they  said. 
They  soon  began  to  hunt  for  flowers. 
The    sweet    mayflowers    peeped    out 

from   under   their   leaves,    and   the 

bright -eyed     children     soon    found 

their  blossoms. 
One  little  girl  went  away  by  herself. 
She  followed  a  tiny  brook. 
Here    and    there    she    found    a    few 

blossoms. 


She  found  a  cluster  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Some    were    pink,    some    violet,    and 

others  were  white. 
The  sepals  were  soft  and  covered  with 

fine  hairs. 
"You    still    have    your    furs    on,    my 

flowers,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  careful,  for 

you  come  so  early  that  Jack  Frost 

may  catch  you. 
I  think  I  know  your  name;    you  are 

the  hepatica. 
You   are    one    of  the   first  flowers  to 

awake." 
She    stayed   by  the   little  brook,   and 

watched  it  run  over  the  stones. 
It  sang  a  happy  song  as  it  went   on 

its  way. 


"You  are  glad  to  be  free  once  more," 

she  said. 
By  and  by  she  followed  the  brook  back 

where  the  other  children  were. 
As   soon  as   she   came   into  sight  she 

heard  them  calling,  ''She  is  found! 

She  is  found  !  " 
"Who  is  found?"  she  asked. 
"Why,  you  are  found.     We  have  all 

been  looking  for  you." 
"  I  have  not  been  lost,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  been  with  the  little  brook. 
I  followed  it  into  the  woods  and  then 

I  followed  it  back  again/' 


Bead  a  selection  of  Tennyson's  "May  Queen." 


-^25E^ 
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THE   SNOWDROP. 


mur^  mured             sigh 

Ife 

glad'  neS5                breeze 

■i 

whis'  per                  drear'  y 

B 

''Dear  little  snowdrop/'  mnr- 

m 

mured  the  breeze, 

H 

<'How   you    do    shiver,   cold 

M 

days  like  these.                 ^H 

Earth  is  so  dreary,  falls  but    |F|K 

the  sigh. 

Will  these  dark  days  ever  go  b 

y?'' 

(( 


That's  why  Vm  here,  love ;  gladness  I  bring. 
Take  heart,'  I  whisper,  '  See  it  is  the  spring! '  '^ 

—  Selected, 
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IN    SCHOOL    DAYS. 
yi  If  ::'. 


wrong  spelZ  ing      class        lad  der 

misspelZ'      failed  ciirlg        wait'ed 

Mr.  Whittier  always  remembered  one 

little  girl  in  his  school. 
She  was  a  very  kind  little  girl. 
She   was   in   the    spelling   class   with 

him. 
The  children  stood  in  a  line  to  spell. 
Sometimes     the     children     misspelled 

a  word. 
The   one   who   spelled   it    right    went 

above  those  who  failed. 
It  was  like  climbing  np  a  ladder. 
One  day  Mr.  Whittier  spelled  a  word 

wrong. 

( 


This  little  girl,  with  the  golden  curls, 

went  above  him. 
She   was   sorry  to   have   him   spell  it 

wrong. 
She  knew  it  made  him  feel  bad. 
After  school  she  waited  for  him. 
When    he    came    out    of    school    she 

went    to    him. 
She    looked    into    his    face    with    her 

brown  eyes,  and  said : 
"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word ; 
I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because,"  —  the     brown     eyes     lower 

fell,— 
"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you ! " 


Read  "  In  School  Days "  to  the  class. 


SPECKLE    AND    HER    CHICKENS. 

Spec'kle      hatch         cac'kle        fliif/y 
cur' rant      tallest      shad'y        bush 

Poor  old  Speckle  was  in  troublec 


3^1 


She  couldn't  keep  her  eggs. 

She  hid  them  in  the  hay,  but  Harry 

found  them. 
She    made    a    nest    under    a    currant 

bush,  but  Mary  took  them  away. 
"  I   shall  never   hatch   any  chickens," 

said  Speckle. 
"Why  do  people  take  away  my  eggs? 
I  wish  I  could  have  a  nest  like  a  bird. 
I   would   make   it   in   the   top   of   the 

tallest  tree. 
A   robin    left    one   in   the    apple   tree 

last   year.      I    might    lay   my   eggs 

in  it. 
No,    that    wouldn't    do,    for    chickens 

run  about  at  once. 
Their  feet  are  not  made  for  trees. 
They  would  fall  from  the  branches. 


If  they  stayed  in  their  nest,  like  birds, 
I  would  try  it. 

I  will  make  a  nest  in  the  cornfield." 

She  found  a  shady,  green  spot  and 
laid  some  eggs. 

She  would  run  back  into  the  barn- 
yard before  she  dared  to  cackle. 

At  last  nine  little  chickens  peeped 
out  of  their  shells. 

Speckle  was  yery  proud  of  them. 

She  took  them  at  once  to  the  farm- 
yard. 

Harry  was  there  feeding  the  hens. 

"See  my  chickens!"  she  clucked;  "you 
did  not  get  my  eggs  this  time." 

Harry  called  Mary  out  to  see  them. 

"Well,  old  Speckle,"  said  Mary,  "you 
did  hatch  your  eggs. 


You   shall  have   some   meal   for   your 

pretty,  fluffy  chickens." 
Mary  picked  up  one  of  the   chickens 

and  carried  it  home  in  her  apron. 
"  Old    Speckle    can    spare    you/'    she 

said,   "  and  I  want  you  for  a  pet." 


My  chicken^s  name  is  Cuddle; 

Just  see  him  wink  his  eyes! 
He's  only  three  days  old  now, 

And  yet  he's  very  wise. 
I  think  he's  very  clever, 

The  funny  little  peep ; 
The  way  he  says  he  loves  me 

Is  ''Cheep!    cheep!    cheep!" 


—  Selected, 

\ 
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Ames'  bur  y 

^         (e)    ■  -^ 

heard 


whoa  chiirch 

par'  rot  learned 

Rob'  in  Adair' 


The  old  farm   at   Haverhill  was   sold     j 
in  1840. 


Mr.    Whittier    then    went    to    live    in 

Amesbury. 
This  is  a  picture  of  his  home  there. 
He    loved    little    children,   and  would 

talk  and  play  with  them. 
The     children     in     Amesbury     soon 

learned  to  know  and  love  him. 
He  had  a  parrot.     The  parrot's  name 

was  Charlie. 
The     children     called    Mr.    Whittier 

"  The  man  with  the  parrot." 
Charlie  would  talk  to  them. 
When  he  heard  the  school  bell  ring  he 

would  call,  ''Run  in,  boys,  run  in !  " 
He  would  say  "Whoa"  to  the  horses 

that  passed. 
The  horses  would  often  stop,  for  they 

did  not  know  it  was  a  bird  talking. 


One   Sunday   the   parrot    flew    into    a 

tree  in  the  front  yard. 
He   began    calling    to    the    people    as 

they  went  to  chnrch. 
Mr.   Whittier  tried   to   make   him  fly 

back  to  his  cage. 
He  wished  the  parrot  to  be  quiet  on 

Sunday. 
At  last  the   parrot  flew  back  to   the 

house. 
Mr.  Whittier  had  many  pets. 
One  of  them  was  a  yellow  cat. 
Ho  would  often  show  these   pets  to 

the    children    who    came    to   visit 

him. 
He  once  had  a  large  dog. 
His  name  was  Eobin  Adair. 
There  is  a  song  about  Robin  Adair. 
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One  day  a  lady  sang  it  to  Mr.  Whittier. 
The    dog    heard    the    song    and    came 

close  to  her  while  she  sang. 
"  He  thinks  you  are  singing  to  him," 

said  Mr.  Whittier. 

Bead  "The  Common  Question"  to  the  class. 


Sometimes  children  run  in  from  school 
and  wake  the  baby.  Mamma  says, 
"Sh!  sh!     Make  no  noise." 


shall 

shove 

shop 

shiit 

shine 

ship 

show; 

shone 

sh6rt 

shape 

shoot 

shore 
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THE    FIR    TKE^eUy 

fir 

straigfM  / 

val'  le^ 

moun'  tain 

slen'  der/ 

tipped 

nee'  dle§ 

branch"e§ 

lone'  ly 

won'  der 

pecked 

cone 

Two  young  fir   trees   grew   upon   the 

side  of  a  mountain. 
The   trees   about   them   were   oaks   or 

maples.     They   had  beautiful  large 

leaves. 
The    birds    made    nests     upon     their 

branches. 
There  were  no  nests  in  the  fir  trees. 
Their    branches    were    covered    with 

slender  needles. 
When   the    wind    blew   the   fir   trees 

would  whisper  to  each  other* 
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"Why    are    we    not    like    the    other 

Their  leaves  are  large  and  beautiful. 

Their  branches  reach  out  to  welcome 
the  birds  and  squirrels. 

The  children  rest  beneath  their  shade. 

The  squirrels  play  among  them. 

No  one  seems  to  care  for  us." 

"  Never  mind  the  other  trees,"  said 
a  sunbeam ;  "I  will  come  to  visit 
you.  Grow  strong  and  straight 
and  your  happy  time  will  come." 

By  and  by  Jack  Frost  flew  into  the 
woods. 

The  days  began  to  grow  cold. 

The  leaves  put  on  their  bright  colors. 

Some  were  red  and  others  were 
yellow. 


The    fir    trees   looked    down   into   the    I 

valley  at  the  bright  colors. 
"  How  beautiful  the  trees  are !  "  they    \ 

said  to  one  another.  . 

"  I  wonder  what  color  we  shall  be." 
"  I  should  like  to  have  yellow  leaves,"    ! 

said  one.  \ 

"  I   hope   my   needles   will    be    tipped    | 

with  red,"  said  the  other. 
Every   morning    they   would    look   at    ; 

their   needles   to   see   if   they  were    j 

changed.  ! 

Each    morning    the    needles    were    as    \ 

green  as  ever.  ; 

The  trees  shook  their  heads  sadly. 
"  Our  leaves  are  not  going  to  change/'    \ 

they  said.     "  I  wonder  why  we  are    ; 

not  like  the  maples  and  oaks."  j 


By  and  by  the  leaves  on  the  oaks  and 

maples  began  to  fall. 
Soon  all  the  branches  were  bare. 
The    fir   trees    were    still    bright    and 

green. 
"  We    are    sorry   for   the   poor   trees/' 

they  said. 
"  They  are  so  lonely  and  bare." 
A  few   little    snowbirds    were    in    the 

woods. 
They  flew  to  the  fir  trees  and  pecked 

at  their  cones. 
"  The  birds  want  onr  seeds/'  said  the 

fir  trees.     "  Let  us  open  our  cones 

and  feed  them." 
So  they  let  the  seeds  fall  from  their 

cones. 
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fiU6d 
bride 
c6r  ored 
cov'  ered 
■Christ'  mas 
our  selves' 


THE    FIR    TREES'    REWARD. 

One    day    the    air    was     filled     with 

snowflakes. 
They  danced   about   to   find  a  resting 

place. 
Some  snowflakes  flew  to  the  fir  trees, 

and  rested  upon  them. 
They   called    to   their   playmates,    and 

soon    the    branches    were    covered 

with  snow. 
The  fir  trees  were  very  happy. 
"  We  love  the  soft,  white  snowflakes," 

they  said. 
''We  wish  we  might  keep  them  with 


us." 


In  a  few  days  the  sun  found  the 
snowflakes,  and  carried  them  back 
to  their  cloud  home. 


Then  the  fir  trees  were  sad  again. 
One    clear,    cold    day,    some    children 

came    with    their    father    into    the 

wood. 
They  ran  at  once  to  the  fir  trees. 
''  Here  are  the  trees  we  want ! "  they 

cried. 
"See  how  pretty  and  green  they  are! 
They    are    straight    and    strong,    and 

will  be  fine  Christmas  trees." 
So  their  father  cut  down  the  fir  trees 

and  carried  them  home. 
In    a    few    days    the    fir    trees    were 

covered  with  beautiful  things. 
There    were    tiny    candles    to    make 

them  bright. 
"  How  happy  we  are ! "  they  said. 
We  are  so  glad  to  be  fix  trees! 


ii 


This  is  better  than  having  the  bright 

colored  leaves. 
It   is   beautiful   to    give    ourselves   to 

make  others  happy." 


Whispering  pines  of  the  forest, 

What  do  your  voices  say? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  your  murmuring 

Throughout  the  live-long  day. 

In  winter  we  talk  of  the  flowers 
Which  make  the  forest  bright. 

We  do  not  wish  to  forget  them 
While  they  are  out  of  sight. 

In  summer  we  think  of  the  snow-wreaths 
Which  weigh  our  branches  down: 

We  shall  stand  white  in  the  starlight, 
Like  a  bride  in  her  snowy  gown. 
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NIMBUS,    THE    RAIN    CLOUD. 


shapes 

fra'  grant 

dull      ~ 

ctir'  tain§ 

bon'  nets 

ta?k'  ing 

drops 

nim'  biis 

Toige 

Carl    now    liked    more    than    ever   to 
watch  the   clouds. 

He  would   look   for  the  clonds  whose 
names    he    knew,    and    saw    many   j 
shapes  in  the  sky.  i 

"  I  wonder  what  that  large  cloud  is,''  ; 
he  said  one  day.  "  It  covers  the  I 
whole  sky.  : 

It  looks  like  a  heavy  gray  curtain.       | 

If  Miss  Leslie  comes  to-day  I  will  | 
ask  her." 

Very  soon  the  rain  began  tO  fall. 
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"  Oh,  dear ! "  said  Carl,  "  I  am  afraid 
Miss   Leslie  will  not  come  to-day." 

He  was  watching  the  raindrops  on 
the  window,  when  there  came  a 
rap  at  the  door. 

^'  Come  in,''  he  said,  and  Miss  Leslie 
walked  into  the  room. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Carl.  "  I  was  afraid  the  rain  would 
keep  you  away." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Leslie ;  ''  I  do 
not  stay  at  home  for  the  rain. 

I  have  some  sweet  peas  for  you  to-day." 

"  How  lovely  they  are ! "  said  Carl, 
taking  them  in  his  hand.  "  Why 
do  you  wear  sun -bonnets,  little 
flowers?  I  can't  see  that  you  have 
faces.     How  sweet  you  smell !  " 


''Yes/'    said    Miss    Leslie,    "they   are 

very  fragrant." 
"  I    know    mamma    will    like    to    see 

them,    for    when    she    was    a    little 

girl  she  had  some  in  her  garden. 
Can   you    tell    me    the    name    of   this 

large,   gray   cloud   that    covers   the 

sky  ?  " 
"  This   cloud's  name  is  nimbus,"    said 

Miss  Leslie.     ''It  is  the  rain  cloud." 
•'  I    don't    think     nimbus     is    a    very 

pretty    cloud,"    said    Carl.      "It    is 

so  dull  and  gray." 
"  It  is  the   cloud  which  the    rainbow 

rests  upon,   and  you  know  that  is 

very  beautiful." 
"  Yes,    Miss    Leslie ;     and    it    is    the 

cloud  that  has  a  voice. 


u 


Sometimes  the  raindrops  patter  against 
the  window-pane  as  if  they  were 
talking  to  me.  I  think  I  like  the 
nimbus    cloud,  after  all." 

"The  flowers  could  not  grow  if  there 
was  no  rain  cloud,"  said  Miss 
Leslie ;  ''so  you  should  like  the 
nimbus     cloud    very    much. 

I  wish  you  might  see  how  they  lift 
their  heads  when  the  rain  begins 
to  fall.  You  shall  see  them,  too, 
for  you  are  going  to  the  country 
with  me." 

"  How  happy  I  shall  be,"  said  Carl, 
and  his  face  was  very  bright  as 
he  said  "  Good-bye." 
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^W'HAT  THE  CUBE  SAID  TO  THE  SPHERE. 

'Tis  true,  little  sphere,  you  can  roll, 

And  if  you  try  hard,   you  can  stand,  too; 

But  I  can  sit  still  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
And  that  is  one  thing  that  you  can't  do. 
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And 


'Tis       true,        lit  -  tie        sphere,  you       can 


roll. 
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if  you  try  hard  you  can  stand,  too;    But     I      can     sit   still   on      the 
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side    of       a     hill,    And  that       is   one  thing  that  you  can't      do. 
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MR.    WHITTIER    AT    OAK    KNOLL. 

Oak  Knoll  or'  chardg  shoi^l'  der 

Dan'  Yer§  Frf  da^  g^nait; 

foun'  tain  biit'  ton§  Jiouy 

Mr.  Whittier  lived  a  part  of  the  time 

at  Oak  Knoll. 
Oak  Knoll  is  the  name  of  a  farm  at 

Danyers. 
Danvers     is     an     hour's     ride     from 

Amesbury. 
Mr.  Whittier  loved  to  be  at  Oak  Knoll. 
There  are  large  trees  about  the  house. 
There    are     orchards     of    fruit     trees 

near  it. 
Behind     the     house     is     a     beautiful 

garden. 


There  is  a  fountain  in  the  center  of 
the  garden. 

One  day  the  gardener  brought  a 
squirrel  to  Mr.  Whittier. 

Mr.  Whittier  named  the  squirrel 
Friday,  and  had  a  cage  made  for 
him,  which  was  hung  in  his  study. 

Friday  became  very  tame  and  used 
to  run  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Whittier  carried  nuts  in  his  pocket 
for  Friday. 

The  squirrel  would  hunt  for  the  nuts. 

When  he  had  found  one  he  would 
carry  it  up  on  Mr.  Whittier's 
shoulder. 

He  liked  to  crack  and  eat  it  there. 

What  do  you  suppose  he  would  some- 
times do? 


He    would  find    Mr.   Whittier    asleep, 


Then  he 
would  gnaw  the 
buttons  from  his  coat. 
Wasn't  he  a  funny 
squirrel  to  do  this,  for  he  knew  he 
could  not  eat  them? 


Sometimes  Friday  would  run  off  into   \ 

the  woods. 
Perhaps   he   made  visits  to   the  other   j 

squirrels.  | 

He  loved  best  to  be  with  Mr.  Whittier, 

and  always  came  back. 


Sometimes   o  takes  a   with  him,   and 

calls  his  own  name. 
He  doesn't  let  a  make  a  sound. 
Some    children    might    think    e    was 

hiding:    at    the    end    of    the    word. 
They    would    not    know    a  was    there 

if  they  had  not  seen  him. 

oar  goat  whoa  roar 

coat  load  float  soar 

boat  toad  roam  cloak 


^ 
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MARY'S    GARDEN. 

The     lovely    springtime     liad     come, 

and  Mary's  father  was  making  his 

garden. 
"  You    and    Harry   shall   each  have   a 

garden  for  your  own,"  he  said. 
So    he    gave    them    each    a    piece    of 

ground  for  a  garden. 
"  I  shall  plant  beets,  corn  and  beans 

in  mine,"  said  Harry. 
"And  I  shall  fill  mine  with  beautiful 

flowers,"  said  Mary. 
Harry  planted  his  garden  first. 
Mary  went   out   to  look  at  it,  and  to  ^ 

plant  her  seeds. 
"How  bare   your   garden    looks,"   she 

said ;    "  and  what   are   those   pieces 

of  paper  ? " 
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"  They  have  the  names   of  the    seeds 

written  upon  them,"  said  Harry. 
"  Well,  I   don't  think  they  look  very 

pretty.       I     wish     my    flower    bed 

to  look  pretty,  and  it  shall,  too." 
Harry  laughed    and    said,    ''How    can 

it   look    pretty   before    the    flowers 

grow  ?  " 
"You  shall  see,  Harry  Gray.     I  know 

what  I  shall  do." 
A  few   days   later,  when   Harry  came 

home    from    school,    he    saw    Mary 

in  the  garden. 
She    was    working  busily,   and   called 

him    to    come    and     look     at     her 

flower  bed. 
There  were  paper  dolls  in  gay  dresses 

standing  about. 


"Well,  I  must  say  you  have  a  funny 

looking    garden.      Why    are    those 

dolls  there?" 
"  Those  are  my  labels/'  said  Mary. 
"  The  one  above  the  pansy  seeds  has 

a  purple  dress. 
The  pink  one  is  over  the  sweet  peas, 

and  the  blue  one  shows  where  the 

forget-me-nots  are  planted. 
Isn't  my  garden  pretty  ?  " 
"  I  never  saw  such  a  girl,"  said  Harry. 
The  next  morning  Harry  asked  Mary 

to  have  a  race  to  the  garden. 
When   Mary  came  to  her  flower  bed 

she  saw  a  border  of  shells  around  it. 
An  old  rattle  which  belonged  to  the 

baby  was  standing  up  in  the  middle 

of  the  bed.'^ 
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"  Why,   Harry  Gray,   what  have  you 

been  doing  with  baby's  bells  ?  " 
"  I    planted    some    bluebells    for    you 

and  that  is  the  label,"  said   Harry, 

then  he  began  to  laugh. 
"  What    are    you    laughing   at,   Harry 

Gray  ?  " 
Harry  began  to  sing, — 

''  Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow?'' 

Mary  laughed  then,  and  answered,  — 

^'With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row/' 


MR.    WHITTIER'S    MOCKING   BIRD. 

mock'  ing     whis'  tie     Da'  Yid     Phe'  be 
mu'  §ic     groY6 

Mr.  Whittier  had  a  beautiful  mocking 

bird. 
His  name  was  David. 
He  was  full  of  music  and  fun. 
He  would  whistle  to  the  horses. 
He    knew    Mr.    Whittier    and    would 

call  his  name. 
He  would  sing,  ''Whittier!  Whittier!" 
Mr.   Whittier    let    him    fly    about    the 

house. 
Sometimes  he  would  fly  up  in  the  air. 
Then     he     would     light     upon     Mr. 

Whittier's  head. 
I  will  tell  you  the  pet  Mr.  Whittier 

loved  best.     It  was  a  little  girl. 


She  lived  at  Oak  Knoll,  and  her  name 

was  Phebe- 
Mr.  Whittier  used  to  play  with  her. 
They  would  play  school  together,  and 

Phebe  was  always  the  teacher. 
He   helped  her  to  build  a  playhouse 

in  the  grove. 
Mr.    Whittier    wrote    a    poem    about 

Phebe. 
He    called    her    "Little    Red    Riding 

Hood." 
How  many  beautiful  thoughts  he  must 

have  given  to  the  little  girl. 
He   has   left   many  thoughts   for   you, 

too. 
You   must    learn    to    read    his    poems 

for  yourself. 
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cry'  ing 


WHY    HENRY    W^AS    LATE. 

hap'  pen        troii'  Ble 
perhaps'        late  rea'gon 

Henry  was  on  his  way  to  school  one 
morning,  when  he  met  a  little  boy. 

The  boy  was  crying,  and  Henry  asked 
what  the  trouble  was. 

"I  can't  find  my  way  home/'  said 
the  boy. 
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"What  is  your  name,  and  where   do 

you  live  ?  "  asked  Henry. 
"  My  name   is  Albert    Strong,   and   I 

live  on  Gray  street." 
"  Why,  that  is  a  long  way  from  here," 

said  Henry.     "  How  do  you  happen 

to  be  so  far  from  home  ?  " 
"  I   went  to   ride   with   the    milkman 

and  I  rode  too  far." 
"  I    should    think    you    did.      I    wish 

I  had  time  to  take  you  home,  but 

I  must  go  to  school." 
The  boy  began  to  cry  again. 
"  Oh,  please  take  me  home,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,   dear ! "   said   Henry  to  himself, 

"  I  haven't  been  late  this  year. 
He   ought  to   have    gone    home    long 

ago." 


Henry  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  went  to  Albert. 

"  111  take  you  home,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
will  stop  crying. 

I  don't  like  to  walk  with  a  boy  who 
cries. 

Don't  you  know  that  boys  should 
never  cry  ?  " 

Albert  stopped  crying  and  began  to 
smile. 

"  You  would  have  gone  to  school  if 
I  had  not  cried,"  he  said,  "  and 
then  I  shouldn't  have  found  my 
way  home." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Henry.  ''  Perhaps 
little  boys  like  you  may  cry  some- 
times. You  must  hurry  now,  for 
I  do  not  like  to  be  late." 
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It  was  a  long  walk  to  Albert's  home, 

but  they  reached  it  at  last. 
Henry  could  hardly  wait  for  Albert's 

mother  to    thank  him,   but  ran   as 

fast  as  he  could  to  school. 
He   was  ten  minutes   late,  but  when 

he  told  his  teacher  the  reason,  she 

said  that  he  did  right. 
"Bi^t  I  did  wish  I  could  go  to  school 

all  this   year   without   being   late," 

said  Henry. 


"Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens; 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots; 
Kind  words  are  the  flowers; 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits.'' 
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LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD. 

frost  breathed  jhy  hai^k  drift 
to'  ward     hlowii     a  mong'     pane§ 

One  day  there  was  a  heavy  snow- 
storm at  Oak  Knoll. 

The  windows  were  covered  with  frost. 

Little  Phebe  breathed  upon  one  of 
the  panes  so  that  she  could  see 
through  it. 
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Everything  was  covered  with  snow. 
Phebe   saw  a  crow    fly  by.     A  gray 

hawk   and  a  blue  jay  flew  among 

the  trees. 
On  one  drift  sat  a   squirrel  with  his 

broad  tail  towards  the  north  wind. 
"  They    are    hungry,"    thought    little 

Phebe.      "  The    snow    has    covered 

up  the  seeds  which  they  eat." 
'^Oh,  see/'  she  cried,  ''the  poor  blue 

jays ! 
What  is  it  that  the  black  crow  says? 
The  squirrel  lifts  his  little  legs, 
Because  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs; 
He's  asking  for  my  nuts,  I  know; 
May  I  not  feed  them  on  the  snow?" 
Phebe's   mother   let   her   put    on  her 

big  boots  and  pretty  red  hood. 
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She   gave   her   a  basket   of  nuts   and 

corn. 
The   wind  blew  hard,  and  the    drifts 

were  deep,  but  Phebe  did  not  care. 
She    went    where    she    had    seen    the 

birds  and  the  squirrel. 
She  threw  the  nuts  and  corn  to  them, 

and  said : 
"Come,    squirrel,    from    your    hollow 

oak, — 
Come,   black   old    crow, —  come,    poor 

blue  jay. 
Before  your  supper's  blown  away. 
Don't  be  afraid,  we  all  are  good. 
And  I'm  mamma's  Red  Riding  Hood ! " 


RED   RIDING   HOOD. 

On  the  wide  lawn  the  snow  lay  deep, 
Ridged  o'er  with  many  a  drifted  heap ; 
The  wind  that  through  the  pine  trees  sung 
The  naked  elm  boughs  tossed  and  swung; 
While,   through  the  window,  frosty-starred, 
Against  the  sunset  purple-barred. 
We  saw  the  somber  crow  flap  by. 
The  hawk^s  gray  fleck  along  the  sky, 
The  crested  blue  jay  flitting  swift. 
The  squirrel  poising  on  the  drift, 
Erect,  alert,  his  broad  gray  tail 
Set  to   ihe  north  wind  like  a  sail. 

It  came  to  pass,  our  little  lass, 
With  flattened  face  against  the  glass, 
And  eyes  in  which  the  tender  dew 
Of  pity  shone,   stood  gazing  through 
The  narrow  space  her  rosy  lips 
Had  melted  from  the  frost's  eclipse: 
''Oh,  see,''  she  cried,   ''the  poor  blue  jays! 
What  is  it  that  the  black  crow  says? 


The  squirrel  lifts  his  little  legs, 
Because  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs; 
He's  asking  for  my  nuts,  I  know; 
May  I  not  feed  them  on  the  snow?'' 

Half  lost  within  her  boots,  her  head 
Warm-sheltered  in  her  hood  of  red. 
Her  plaid  skirt  close  about  her  drawn, 
She  floundered  down  the  wintry  lawn; 
Now  struggling  through  the  misty  veil 
Blown  round  her  by  the  shrieking  gale; 
Now  sinking  in  a  drift  so  low 
Her  scarlet  hood  could  scarcely  show 
Its  dash  of  color  on  the  snow. 

She  dropped  for  bird  and  beast  forlorn 
Her  little  store  of  nuts  and  corn, 
And  thus  her  timid  guests  bespoke: 
''Come,  squirrel,  from  your  hollow  oak, — 
Come,  black  old  crow, — come,  poor  blue  jay, 
Before  your  supper's  blown  away. 
Don't  be  afraid,  we   all  are  good ; 
And  I'm  mamma's  Red  Eiding  Hood ! '' 

—  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 


H3  69E>- 
TIM    AND    THE    PEAR. 


jui  gy  ^.on  est  grapes 

be  longed'       side'  waZk  boot'  black 

A  ripe,  juicy  pear    had    rolled    off  a 

fruit    stand,    and    was    lying    upon 

the  sidewalk. 
One  little  hand  was  reaching  for  it. 
Two  bright  eyes  were  looking  at  the 

pear. 
They  belonged  to  Tim,  the  bootblack. 
"  That  is  a  fine  pear/'  he  said. 
"  111    get    it    when    the     man    isn't 

looking." 
Just  then  a  gentleman  walked  up  to 

the  fruit  stand. 
"  Now    is    my    time,"   said    Tim,    and 

he  picked  it  up. 


"  You   are    a   beauty,"  he    said,   "  and 

ill  take  you  home  to  Kitty. 
How   her    eyes  will   shine   when   she 

sees  you. 
She  will  say,  'O,  Tim,  how  good  you 

are !    Where  did  you  get  that  pear  ? ' 
And  then  what  shall  I  say? 
She  will  be  sorry  if  I  tell  her  where 

I  got  it.     I  must  give  it  back  to  the 

man,  for  Kitty  will  say  it  is  his." 
So    Tim   walked    slowly   to    the    fruit 

stand. 
"  Here  is  one  of  your  pears,"  he  said. 

"  It  fell  off  the  stand." 
"You  may  keep  it,"  said  the  man. 
Tim    said,    "  Thank    you,"    and    was 

running  away,  when  the  gentleman 

called  to  him. 


"Oome     here,     my     boy,"     he     said. 

"  I    saw    you    pick    up    that    pear. 

Why  did  you  wait   so   long  before 

you  gaye  it  back  ?  " 
"I    wanted    it    for    Kitty,     sir;     but 

I  gave  it  back.     You  saw  me." 
"  I  am   glad  to   say  that  I  did,"  said 

the  gentleman.     "  I   hope   you  will 

not   be   so   slov/   about   doing  right 

the  next  time. 
Now  tell  me  about  Kitty." 
''She  is  my  little  sister,  sir,  and  she 

is  lame. 
She  wants  me  to  be  honest,  and  that 

is  why  I  remembered  that  the  pear 

wasn't  mine." 
"Take  these  grapes  to  Kitty  for  me," 

said  the  gentleman. 


"  I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  sister,  and 

hope  you  always  will  be  honest." 
^^ Thank  you;    I  will  try  to  be,"  said 

Tim,    and   he   ran   home    and    told 

his  little  sister  about  it. 
Kitty  was  pleased  with  the  pear  and 

the  grapes. 
"  But,    dear  Tim,"     she    said,    "  I    am 

most    pleased   because    my    brother 

was  honest." 


The  birds  can  sing, 

The  birds  are  singing; 
The  bells  will  ring, 

The  bells  are  ringing; 
The  winds  must  blow. 

The  winds  are  blowing; 
The  flowers  grow. 

The  flowers  are  growing. 


MR.    WHITTIER'S    BIRTHDAY. 

brought  smair  est  free^  dom 

re  mem'  ber^d 

The  children  remembered  Mr,  Whit- 
tier's  birthday. 

They  kept  the  day  for  the  first  time 
in  1887. 

Can  you  tell  how  old  he  was  on  that 
birthday  ? 

Many  people  showed  him  how  much 
they  loYcd  him. 

Why  do  you  think  they  loved  him? 

I  think  it  was  because  he  loved 
everything  that  God  has  made. 

His  poems  were  full  of  love  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Whittier  died  in  September,  1892. 
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The    people    felt    that    a    friend    had 

gone  from  them. 
The      children      in      Danyers      came 

together    to    show    their    love    for 

him. 
"We  know  he  loved  us/'  they  said. 
"His  smile  was  full  of  love  for  us. 
We  shall  never  forget  his  kind  face.'' 
The    children    in    Amesbury    brought 

flowers     to    show     their     love     for 

their  dear  friend. 
A  beautiful  life  helps  everybody. 


^3  76  8;^ 


FLOWER    DOLLS. 

r  ^ 


pop  pi6§     a  corng     f am  i  ly     hand'  f ul 
trunk  typing       blad6  sash 

nas  tiir'  tiiim 

(sh) 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  said  Helen,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  play.  I  wish  I  had 
brought  my  dolls  and  my  tea-set. 
I  wish  to  have  a  party. 

Mamma  said  they  would  take  too 
much  room  in  the  trunk,  and  I 
have  only  one  doll  with  me.  I  am 
tired  of  playing  with  her." 

"  How  many  dolls  should  you  like  ? " 
said  Aunt  Jessie. 

''Oh!  ever  so  many!  so  that  I  might 
have  a  party." 
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"Very  well,"  said  Aunt  Jessie,  "come 

into  the  garden  with  me." 
Helen  put   on   her  big  hat,  and  they 

went  into  the  garden. 
Aunt   Jessie    went    first   to   a  bed    of 

poppies,  and  gathered  a  handful  of 

the  bright  blossoms. 
Then    she    and    Helen    found    a    seat 

upon  a  stone  under  an  oak  tree. 
Aunt  Jessie  took  one   of  the   poppies 

and   turning    back    the   petals,   tied 

a    blade    of   grass    about    them    for 

a  sash. 
She    then    broke    off   a    piece    of   the 

stem,  and  put  it  through  the  petals 

to  make  arms. 
"  Oh,  what  a  funny  little  doll !  "  sa 

Helen. 


"  See,     auntie,     it    can    stand    alone. 

I  can  make  one  now." 
Soon    she    had    a    large    family,   with 

bright  colored  dresses. 
"  This  flat  stone  will  be  a  good  place 

for  the  party,"  said  Aunt  Jessie. 
''  Go    pick    some    nasturtium    leaves, 

Helen.     They  are  flat   and  will  do 

for  plates. 
Take    some    large     currants    off    the 

stem,     and     the     dolls     may     have 

them   for   apples." 
When  Helen  came  back,  Aunt  Jessie 

had  made  a  little  teapot  for  her. 
It  was  a  cherry  with  the  stem  turned 

over,   and  put    into  it   at   one   side 

for  a  handle,  and  another  piece  of 

stem  formed  the  nose. 


Helen  was  so  much  pleased  with  it 
that  she  made  one  for  each  of  the 
dolls. 

Aunt  Jessie  made  some  cups  and 
saucers  from  acorns,  and  Helen 
played  with  her  dolls  all  the 
afternoon. 


Pretty  little  flower  folks. 

In  the  garden  beds ; 
Gentle  dews  to  bathe  them — 

See  them  nod  their  heads — 
Busy  bees  to  visit  them ; 

Birdlings  full  of  glee : 
Do  you  love  your  garden  home. 

Or  will  you  come  with  me? 
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FLOWER   FAIRIES. 

stem  sw%  moon        moth 

fa^t'  6n6d       beet'  le        fresh        firm'  ly 

That  night,  after  Helen  had  gone  to 
bed,  she  thought  of  her  poppy  dolls. 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  she ;  "  the  poor 
things  are  still  out  there  on  the 
stone. 


I   wish   I   had   stood   them   up    in    a 

dish  of  water. 
It   is    good    for    them    to    have    their 

feet    wet.     I    wish    it    were    good 

for  me,  for  then  I  should  not  take 

cold  so  easily. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  forgot  them." 
She  soon  fell  asleep  and  this  is  what 

she  saw  in  her  dreams. 
When  the  moon  and   stars   came   out 

it  was  quite  light  in  the  garden. 
The     poppy     dolls     began     to     move 

about. 
''We    neyer    could    do    this    before/' 

they     said.       ''It     is     better     than 

being  fastened  to   a   stem." 
The  fireflies  came  to  see  the  poppies. 
"  How  strange  you  look !  "  they  said. 


"  I   wish  we   could   fly   about   as  you 

do.      I    should   like   to   go  back  to 

our  home  in   the  flower  bed,"  said 

a  pink  poppy. 
''I  will  find  a  beetle,"  said  the  firefly, 

"  and    he    will    let    you    ride    upon 

his  back." 
He    fiew   away,   but   soon   came  back 

with  a  large  beetle. 
"  Do  not  fall   off  when   I   spread  my 

under  wings,"  said  the  beetle. 
The   pink   poppy  held   on  firmly,  and 

soon  reached  her  old  home. 
She  stood  upon  a  large  leaf  and  told 

the    other    poppies    what    a    good 

time  she  had  been  having. 
They  did  not   know  her,  at  first,  but 

thought  she  was  some  bright  moth. 


\   /' 
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"Do  you  like  to  have  your  petals 
turned  back  ?  "  they  asked. 

"Yes,  if  I  could  go  to  sleep;  but  I 
cannot  close  them  now." 

"Well,  we  must  close  ours,"  said  the 
others,  and  soon  the  pink  poppy 
was  left  alone. 

The  beetle  took  her  back  to  the 
poppy  dolls,  and  Helen  found  them 
all  there  the  next  morning. 

The  dew  had  kept  them  fresh. 


Who  can  tell  what  the  flowers  do, 

In  the  misty,  soft  moonlight? 
When  the  breezes  whisper,  they  gently  sway, 
As  if  they  wished  they  might  fly  away, 

Out  into  the  quiet  night. 


-^84  8^ 
CARL    IN    THE    COUNTRY.       H 

ham^  mock     flee'  gy 
§ir'  riis  stra'  tiis 

formed  float 

One  day  in  July, 
Carl  was  taken  to 
Miss  Leslie's  home 
in  the  country. 
,He  had  never  been 
so  happy. 

He  would  lie  on 
the  soft  grass  for 
hours,  and  watch 
the  butterflies  and 
bees  among  the 
flowers. 

He  had  never  seen 
them  before. 


Miss  Leslie's  father  hung  a  hammock 

in   the    garden,  so  that  Carl  might 

be  among  the  flowers. 
Some  tall  lilies  grew  close  beside  the 

hammock,   where   Carl   could  reach 

them. 
Miss    Leslie    found    him    looking    up 

into    the    sky,    one    afternoon. 
"  What    clouds    do    you    see    to-day, 

Carl?"  she  asked. 
"  There  are  some  small,  fleecy  clouds 

in  the  sky  now,"  said  Carl. 
"They  look  like  soft  feathers." 
Miss     Leslie     looked     up     into     the 

sky. 
"Those     are     called     cirrus     clouds," 

she  said. 
"  The   cirrus  clouds   float  very  high." 
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"  Sometimes  they  look  like  long, 
snowy  wreaths,"  said  Carl. 

"  I  watched  them  one  day  until  they 
faded  away,  and  another  time  they 
came  together  and  formed  a  big 
cloud. 

I  saw  another  cloud  last  night  at 
sunset.  It  was  very  low,  and 
looked  like  a  soft,  white  belt." 

"  That  was  a  stratus  cloud,"  said 
Miss  Leslie. 

"  The  setting  sun  made  it  beautiful," 
said  Carl.  "  At  first  it  was  pink, 
and  then  it  turned  to  purple. 

I  think  I  shall  remember  the  clouds 
now. 

The  one  that  looks  like  a  castle  is 
the  cumulus. 


-<3  87B^ 


The  big  rain  cloud  is  nimbus. 

A  stratus  cloud  is  the  long,  soft  one 
I  see  at  sunset,  and  these  pretty, 
snowy  wreaths  are  the  cirrus 
clouds." 

Read  Longfellow's  "  Rain  in  Summer." . 
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San'  ta  Clait§ 
sleiqh 

(a)  ^ 


chlm'  ney     in  Yit^' 
trimmed 
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WALTER'S    CHRISTMAS    TREE. 

born         dressed         shout'  ed 
din'  ner         par'  lor 

Walter  was  going  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas party  this  year. 

His  birthday  came  on  Christmas  day, 
and  he  was  a  Christmas  present  to 
his  papa  and  mamma. 

"  I  think  people  forget  it  is  my 
birthday/'  he  said. 

"  They  think  only  of  its  being  Christ- 
mas. May  I  have  a  real  Christmas 
party  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  shall,"  said  mamma,  "  and 
Santa  Claus  shall  be  there." 

Walter  thought  that  would  be  fun. 

"  Whom  shall  you  invite  ? "  asked 
mamma. 
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Walter  thought  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  he  said,  "  I  want  it  to 
be  a  real  Christmas  party,  and  I 
think  I  shall  ask  some  poor  boys 
who  haye  no  Christmas." 

''I  am  very  glad  that  you  think  so," 
said  mamma.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  you  do  that. 

You  may  invite  seven  children,  for 
you  will  be  seven  years  old,  and 
we  will  have  a  Christmas  tree  for 
them." 

Walter  and  his  mother  were  very 
busy,  the  week  before  Christmas. 

Walter  invited  Tim  and  Kitty  to 
come  to  the  party. 

He  invited  a  bootblack  and  two  little 
boys  who  sold  newspapers. 


His  mother  knew  a  poor  woman  who 
had  two  children,  and  he  invited 
them  to  come. 

He  told  them  all  to  be  ready  at 
three   o'clock  and   he    would   come 

for  them. 
At   three   o'clock    Santa   Glaus   drove 

down  the  street. 
He  was  dressed  in  fur  and  his  sleigh 

was  trimmed  with  evergreen. 
Walter  was   with   him  to   show  him 

where  the  children  lived. 
How    they    shouted   when   they   saw 

Santa  Glaus! 
They   were   soon   in   the   sleigh,   and 

as  happy  as  they  could  be. 
"Have    you    given    away    all     your 
presents,  Santa  Glaus?"  said  Tim. 
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"  He    left     something    at    my    house  ; 

for   you,"    said   Walter.     "  He    said 

your  mother's  fire  was  so  hot  that  ! 

he  couldn't  go  down  the  chimney."  , 

The  boys  shouted  again.  ; 

They    had    a    fine    sleigh    ride,    and  | 

when    they    came    into    the    house  ■ 

they    found    a    good    dinner    ready  | 

for  them.  ; 

After  dinner  Walter  took  them   into  \ 

the  parlor,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  ' 

Christmas  tree. 

It  was   covered  with   lighted  candles  ; 

and  presents.  ! 

How    happy   the    children   were,    and  ; 

how  their  eyes  shone !  \ 

Each  one  had  a  present,   and  a  box  , 

of  candy  and  nuts,  to  take  home.  \ 
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They  laughed  and  danced  with  joy. 
After    the    presents    were    given    out, 

Walter's    mother    told    them    about 

the  Christ   child,  who  was  born  so 

many  years  ago. 
"It  is  His  birthday,  you  know,"  she 

said,    "  and    we    wish    it    to    be    a 

happy  day  for  every  one. 
You    can    each   help   make   some    one 

happy,  if  you  will  try." 
"  So  we  will,"   said   one   of  the  boys. 

"Let's    give    our    candy    and    nuts 

away." 
All    the    boys    and    girls    said    they 

could  do  that. 
"  Santa  Glaus  shall  take  you  to  ride, 

and  you  may  leave   them   on  your 

way  home,"  said  Walter's   mamma. 


^'  I  shall  give  mine  to  Mary  Brown, ^ 

said  Kitty. 
Each    of    the    children    soon    thought 

of    some     one     who     had    nothing 

for  Christmas. 
So  they  gave  their  candy  away  and 

helped  some  other  children  to  have 

a  happy  Christmas. 


"  A  merry,  merry  Christmas  !  " 

The  little  people  say. 
"  We  wish  you  all  a  happy  time 

Upon  this  Christmas  day. 

Just  try  to  help  each  other; 

Do  all  you  can  for  mother; 
Then  Christmas  will  be  merry, 

And  your  hearts  be  light  and  gay." 
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A    MORNING    CALL. 

cot'  tage  wood'  en  £lm'  i  ly 

Gra'  ham         gath'  er^d        biinch 

Ethel  was  visiting  her  aunt  Emily. 
Near    her    aunt's    house    was    a    little 

brown  cottage. 
There  were  vines  upon  it,  and  Ethel 

thought  it  was  very  pretty. 
"  I    wish    I    might    have    that    little 

house  to  play  in,"  she  said.     ''It  is 

so   little   that   my   dolls  would  feel 

at  home,  I  know. 
These  rooms  are  too  large  for  them. 

Who  lives  there,  auntie  ?  " 
"  The  cottage  belongs  to  an  old  lady 

whose  name  is  Mrs.  Graham,"  said 

her  aunt. 


"  She  lives  there  all  alone.  Some 
day  you  shall  go  to  see  her." 

One  morning  Ethel  was  taken  to 
visit  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Ethel  likes  your  little  house  very 
much/'  said  her  aunt.  "She  thinks 
it  is  just  right  for  her  and  her 
dolls." 

The  old  lady  laughed.  "  Bring  your 
dolls  here  whenever  you  like/' 
said  she.  "  I  had  a  little  girl 
once  who  used  to  play  here  with 
her  dolls." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  asked  Ethel. 
She  is  a  lady  now,  and  has  a  little 
girl  of  her  own." 

What    is    her    little    girl's    name?" 
said  Ethel. 


a 


a 


'' Annie.  She  conies  here  sometimes; 
but  she  doesn't  care  to  play  in  the 
house  very  often.  She  has  a  little 
playhouse  down  by  the  brook. 
You  can  see  it  from  this  window." 

Ethel  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  a 
little  wooden  shed. 

"  May  I  go  into  it  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  here  is  Annie's 
little  basket. 

You  may  take  it  with  you,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  anything  to  put 
into  it." 

Ethel  was  pleased  with  the  play- 
house, and  found  some  playthings 
there.  A  little  wooden  cradle, 
with  a  rag  baby  in  it,  stood  at 
one  side. 
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After  playing  there  for  some  time, 
Ethel  went  down  to  the  side  of 
the  brook. 

There  she  found  some  blue  violets 
growing  beside  the  water. 

"  I  will  put  you  into  my  basket/' 
she  said.  "  I  know  the  old  lady's 
little  girl  used  to  pick  violets 
when    she    played   here." 

She    carried    them    into    the    house. 


M" 
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when     her    basket    was    full,    and 

gave  them  to  Mrs.  Graham. 
"  What     pretty    violets ! "    she    said. 

"  My   little    girl    loved    them,    and 

used   to   pick    them    for   me.     You 

must   take    them   home." 
"  No,"  said  Ethel ;  "  they  are  for  you 

to  keep." 
''Thank     you/'    said     Mrs.    Graham. 

"  I  will  keep  them  if  you  will  pick 

some  more  for  yourself." 
So    Ethel    ran    down    to    the    brook 

again,    and    gathered    a    bunch    to 

carry  home. 
She  often  went  to   see  the  old   lady 

after    this,    and    played    with    her 

dolls  in  the  playhouse. 

Read  Longfellow's  ''The  Boy  and  the  Brook." 


The    following   poems   may  be    read  to  the  children 
in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons : 

whittier: 

The  Frost  Spirit. 

Barbara  Frietchie. 

A  Dream  of  Summer. 

The  Pumpkin. 

The  Mayflowers. 

The  Hilltop. 

Kathleen. 

To  My  Old  Schoolmaster, 
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ELMWOOD,    MR.    LOWELL'S   HOUSE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


ELMWOOD. 

ElmHvood 

min'ister 

preach'ing 

yoiin^gest 

porch 

groves 

1.  This  house  is  called  Elmwood.  How  do 
you  suppose  it  came  to  have  that  name  ?  Two 
beautiful  elm  trees  grew  in  front  of  the  porch. 

2.  All  about  the  house  are  many  trees  where 
the  birds  like  to   sing.     One  Washington's   birth- 
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day,  a  baby  boy  was  born  in  this  house.     It  was 
the  22d  of  February,  1819. 

3.  This  boy  was  the  youngest  of  five  children. 
There  were  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  to  wel- 
come him  as  their  playfellow. 

4.  He  was  named  James  Russell  Lowell.  His 
father^s  name  was  Charles  Lowell,  and  he  was 
a  minister.  Mr.  Lowell  lived  in  Cambridge,  near 
[^^  Charles  Eiver,  but  he  preached  in  Boston. 

5.  There  were  large,  beautiful  groves  about 
Elmwood,  when  James  was  a  little  boy.  He 
used  to  play  among  the  trees  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

6.  These  children  had  many  pets :  among 
them  were  a  colt,  a  dog,  and  kittens.  The  chil- 
dren built  a  little  hut  in  the  woods.  What  happy 
times  they  had  I 
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LOWELL'S 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

n'er  oils 

gleamed 

sir 

ver 

e^z'y 

stra^ 

im 

ag'ine 

1.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  His  mother  loved  him  very  much  and 
used  to  tell  him  beautiful  stories.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  him  like  one  great  story  book. 

2.  As  he  played  in  the  woods  he  thought  of 
the  sonp;s  his  mother  sang  for  him.  The  birds 
sang  in  the  trees,  and  their  songs  were  full  of 
happy  thoughts.  When  he  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
the  white  clouds  seemed  like  stray  lambs. 

3.  Some  days  he  would  imagine  that  the  birds' 
song  was  news  from  heaven,  sung  by  the  angels. 
He  loved  the  flowers,  too,  and  was  glad  to  see  the 
yellow  dandelions.  When  they  first  came,  they 
seemed  like  a  promise  that  May  would  soon  be 
here.     He  thought  their  gold  was  beautiful. 

4.  He  said  the  bee  in  the  white  lily's  breezy 
tent  could  not  feel  happier  than  he,  when  the 
dandelions  burst  into  bloom.  They  seemed  like 
a  generous  gift  from  the  spring. 


5.  They  made  him  love  people  better,  for  they 
helped  him  to  see  that  every  one  had  a  little  of  ; 
heaven  in  his  heart. 

6.  The  Charles  River  was  near  his  home,  and 
he  played  beside  it.  He  said  it  was  beautiful  in 
the  spring  when  the  banks  were  soft  and  green ; 
but  it  was  still  more  beautiful  in  winter.  It 
was  then  covered  with  ice  which  gleamed  like  1 
silver  in  the  sun. 

Read  LoweU^s  ^^  To  the  Dandelion ''  to  tJie  class. 


LITTLE  STRAWBERRY-BLOSSOM. 

Part  I. 

straw'ber  ry  be  Uev^d'  ac  quaint'ed 

mod'est  warn'mg  glis'^^n 

trav'el  er  ad  vige'  no'tig^d 


coiis'm 


fox'gl6v6 


crim^son 


1.  In  a  damp,  green  spot  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  hidden  away  from  the  light  by  a  number  of 
ferns,  there  grew  a  little  white  strawberry-blossom. 

2.  Its  many  broad  leaves  only  made  it  look 
smaller  and  paler.  The  tall  foxgloves  and  ferns 
growing  around  it  hardly  ever  noticed  the  pale 
little  thing.  ''  It  seems  scarcely  worth  while,  ^^  they 
would  say,  ''to  have  so  miany  leaves  for  so  small  a 
flower.'' 

3.  When  she  heard  remarks  of  this  kind,  the 
little  blossom  felt  sad.  ''  I  wonder  why  I  grow  at 
all,''  she  thought.  ''It  is  very  dark  and  lonely, 
and  nobody  loves  me." 

4.  One  day  a  child  came  and  gathered  an  arm- 
ful of  fresh,  green  ferns,  and  then,  at  last,  a  bright 
sunbeam  found  its  way  in.     It  lighted  on  the  head 


/ 
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of  the  tiny  white  flower,  making  it  glisten  like  a 
dewdrop. 

6.  ''I  love  you,  little  Strawberry-blossom,  I  love 
you,"  whispered  the  sunbeam  ;  but  the  little  flower 
had  lived  so  long  without  being  noticed,  that  she 
scarcely  believed  this. 

6.  ^'Not  me,  kind  sunbeam,''  she  said;  ^^ surely 
not  me ;  it  must  be  the  foxglove,  the  queen  of  the 
woods,  with  its  crimson  bells,  or  the  lovely  wild 
rose  climbing  by/' 

7.  ''No,  little  Strawberry-blossom,"  said  the 
sunbeam;  ''it  is  you  that  I  love.  You  are  so 
gentle  and  modest  that  I  had  hard  work  to  find 
you;  but  now  I  shall  come  often,  and  stay  with 
you  part  of  every  day." 

8.  When  the  other  plants  saw  the  sunbeam 
talking  to  little  Strawberry-blossom,  they  laughed 
at  her.  But  she  was  too  happy  to  care  for 
that. 

9.  So  all  through  the  long,  hot  summer  day, 
the  sunbeam  stayed  with  her,  and  when  he  said 
"  Good  night,"  he  promised  to  come  again  the  next 
morning. 
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10.  That  night  a  glow-worm  passing  by  stopped 
to  speak  to  her.  '' Oh,  glow-worm/'  said  she,  ''I 
am  so  happy!  A  sunbeam  has  come,  and  he 
says  he  loves  me,  though  I  am  such  a  tiny 
flower;  and  he  is  coming  again  to-morrow!'^ 

11.  ''  Hum  !  '^  said  the  glow-worm,  who  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  life;  ''don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 
The  sunbeam  is  a  great  traveler,  and  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon.'' 

12.  "  But  he  told  me  he  would  come  soon," 
said  Strawberry-blossom ;  "  and  he  is  so  good, 
I  am  sure  he  will  keep  his  word." 

13.  "Well,"  said  the  glow-worm,  "I  do  not 
know  much  about  him;  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  his  cousins,  the  moonbeams.  1  only  give  you 
a  word  of  friendly  warning.  My  advice  is  to  go 
to  sleep  and  forget  all  about  him.     Good  night." 
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LITTLE  STRAWBERRY-BLOSSOM. 


Part   II. 

pat'ter^d 

coror^d 

ru'by 

splen'dor 

drip'pmg 

striig'glmg 

stir  round'ed 

vis'it  or 

dou^t'ed 

won'dered 

for  gotten 

ad  mira' 

1.  So  little  Strawberry-blossom  went  to  sleep,  ' 
and  dreamed  a  bright,  happy  dream.  But,  i 
behold !  next  morning,  when  she  awoke,  it  was  \ 
even  duller  and  darker  than  ever;  no  sunbeam  ; 
was  there.  j 

2.  It  was  raining  hard,  and  the  big  drops  j 
pattered  through  the  ferns  all  around  her.  She  j 
had  never  seen  rain  before,  and  wondered  what  it  j 
was.  ''Kind  leaves,'^  said  she,  ''are  you  weeping  ; 
for  me?'^      But   at   this    the  leaves  all  laughed.  \ 

3.  "  No,  no,  little  Strawberry-blossom !  '^  they  ; 
said;  "we  do  not  waste  our  tears  on  such  a  poor  j 
little  silly  thing  as  you.  Did  you  really  think  | 
that  your  fine  visitor  would  come  back?'^  I 

4.  Little     Strawberry-blossom      was     broken-  j 


hearted.  She  could  not  see  beyond  her  green 
leaves,  and  did  not  know  that  even  then  the  sun 
was  struggling  to  break  through  the  clouds. 

5.  At  last  he  burst  forth  in  all  his  splendor. 
The  drops  of  rain  caught  the  sun's  rays  as  they 
passed  to  the  earth,  and  there  rose  over  the  wood 
a  beautiful  rainbow. 

6.  Little  Strawberry-blossom  could  not  see 
the  many-colored  bow,  but  soon  she  saw  her 
own  sunbeam  creeping  in  through  the  dripping 
ferns. 

7.  ^^  Ah,  little  one! ''  he  said,  ^^did  you  think  I 
had  forgotten  you?''  and,  as  she  hung  her  head 
with  shame  at  having  doubted  him,  he  said  kindly, 
''You  should  have  had  more  faith,  little  Strawberry- 
blossom;  I  was  only  waiting  my  time." 

8.  The  sunbeam  came  again  and  again;  and, 
surrounded  by  warmth  and  love,  little  Strawberry- 
blossom  grew  until  she  was  no  longer  a  pale,  sickly 
flower,  but  a  beautiful  crimson  berry,  shining  like 
a  ruby  among  the  dark  green  leaves. 

9.  Even  the  plants  around  could  not  help  but 
admire  her,  and  said  among  themselves,  ''What  can 


have  happened  to  little  Strawberry-blossom?    She 
is  quite  changed.'^ 

10.  '*  I  will  tell  you  who  sent  me  to  you/^  whis- 
pered the  sunbeam.  ''It  was  the  glorious  sun  him- 
self. He  is  always  there,  high  up  in  the  sky, 
watching  over  all ;  and  he  sends  his  children,  the 
sunbeams,  to  brighten  and  make  glad  the  earth.'' 


See  that  Httle  sunbeam 
Darting  through  the  room. 
Lighting  up  the  darkness, 
Scattering  the  gloom. 

Let  me  be  a  sunbeam 
Everywhere  I  go, 
Making  glad  and  happy 
Every  one  I  know. 

(Selected.) 
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THE   DOG,    THE   CAT,    AND   THE   PARROT. 

sep'a  Y^te  pun'ished  pr6mjt?tly 


8p  por  tu'ni  ty 

Bos6 

Tab'itha 

ger'tam  ly 

dis  cusJ5^6n 

piiz'zl^d 

per  sist'ing 

de  geived^ 

tawn 

1.  Bose,  the  dog,  Tabitha,  the  cat,  and  Poll, 
the  parrot,  were  alone  together.  Polly  lived 
in  a  strong  cage,  and  was  expected  to  stay 
there,  except  when  she  was  invited  to  come 
out.  She  was  out  now,  certainly,  and  the  cage 
door  stood  open.  She  was  a  handsome  bird,  and 
a  great  talker. 

2.  Bose  was  a  very  good  fellow,  and  a  useful 
member  of  the  family.  Tabby  was  a  good  cat, 
as  cats  go.  She  was  fond  of  milk,  and  some- 
times caught  a  mouse.  She  would  fawn  around 
you  if  you  had  a  cooky  in  your  hand,  or  fly  at 
you  with  her  sharp  claws  if  you  chanced  to  tread 
on  her  tail.  But  she  was  well  enough.  Bose 
and  Tabby  lived  peacefully  together.  Not  a 
''  cat  and  dog^s  life  ^'  at  all,  but  a  friendly  sort 
of  life. 
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3.  Polly  had  tricks  that  were  not  agreeable. 
She  would  call  ''  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty! ''  and 
when  Tabby  ran  to  see  why  she  was  wanted,  Polly 
would  salute  her  with  a  fierce  ''Scat!''  followed 
by  a  laugh.  And  she  whistled  for  Bose  so  that 
he  was  puzzled,  and  could  not  tell  which  was 
his  mistress  and  which  was  Polly. 

4.  Bose  and  Tabby  had  been  having  a  little 
discussion.  There  stood  on  the  table  a  sugar-bowl, 
and  some  empty  cups  and  saucers.  Tabby  had 
wished  to  climb  up  on  the  table,  and  had  put  her 
forepaws  on  the  edge  of  it,  but  Bose  had  said, 
^'  No,  Tabby,  not  while  I  am  here ! '' 

5.  Tabby  knew  there  was  no  use  in  persisting, 
so  she  dropped  the  subject.  There  was  nothing  on 
the  table  but  sugar,  and  she  never  ate  that.  She 
had  thought,  however,  that  there  might  be  some 
small  drops  of  milk  in  the  cups.  Now  Bose  was 
fond  of  sugar,  but  he  was  much  too  honest  to 
touch  it  without  leave. 

6.  While  Bose  and  Tabby  were  having  their 
little  talk,  Polly  had  flown  to  the  table  and  had 
helped  herself  to  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  was  now 
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sitting    on     the     droplight,     talking    to    herself. 
-  Polly,  Polly !    Pretty  Polly !    Good  Polly ! '' 

7.  ''  OhV^  said  Tabby,  ''  I  have  a  mind  to  pull 
out  her  tail-feathers/^  Bose  said  nothing.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  have  objected ;  but  his  feelings  were 
so  strong  against  Polly,  that  he  felt  almost  willing 
to  see  her  punished  a  little. 

8.  When  Polly  had  eaten  the  sugar,  she  began 
to  call  ^^  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty!''  and  although 
Tabby  had  been  deceived  before,  she  allowed  her- 
self to  think  that  Polly  might  possibly  have  some- 
thing for  her  this  time ;  so  she  promptly  obeyed, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  usual  "  Scat! '' 

9.  ''  Meow  ! ''  said  Tabby,  as  she  jumped  upon 
a  chair  and  clawed  at  Polly's  feathers.  Polly  took 
no  notice  of  her,  but  flew  to  the  table  for  another 
lump  of  sugar.  Tabby  saw  her  opportunity, 
sprang  after  Polly,  and  seized  her  by  the  neck. 

10.  Bose  rushed  forward  to  separate  them,  and 
in  some  way  pulled  the  table-cloth,  cups,  sugar, 
parrot,  and  cat  to  the  floor. 

11.  Polly  feebly  muttered,  ^' Polly  wants  a — " 
and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  hung  her  head.     "•  0 


Tabby,  what  have  you  done ! ''  said  Bose,  plainly 
as  a  dog  could  say  it. 

12.  ^'I  only  meant  to  pull  out  her  tail-feathers/' 
said  Tabby,  ''but  now  she  is  dead,  I  might  as  well 
eat  her.''  ''No!'^  said  Bose,  "I  forbid  it.  Bow- 
wow !  " 

13.  Tabby  carried  poor  Polly  under  the  table, 
seated  herself  on  the  sofa-cushion,  washed  her 
paws,  and  curled  down  for  a  nap.  Bose  sat  on 
the  hearth-rug,  mournfully  gazing  at  the  scene, 
and  saying  to  Tabitha,  "•  0  Tabby,  what  have 
we  done!     What  will  mistress  say!" 

14.  ''  If  you  '11  let  me  eat  Polly  she  '11  think 
she's  lost,"  said  Tabby.  ''  I  will  not,"  replied  Bose, 
''so  don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  Poor  Polly! 
I  wish  she  were  alive  and  on  her  perch  again." 

15.  "You  do,  do  you?  "  said  Tabby,  "  I  thought 
you  didn't  like  her."  "I  know  it,"  said  Bose, 
"but  she  was  a  lively  bird," 

16.  "  Yes,"  said  Tabby.  "  She  had  bright 
feathers,  too."  "How  fond  mistress  was  of  her!  " 
said  Bose.  "  I  suppose  she  liked  to  hear  her 
talk,"  added  Tabby. 
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17.  ''  And  well  she  might.  She  was  a  good 
talker.  Worth  a  dozen  of  you  or  me/^  said  Bose. 
''She  couldn't  purr/'  said  Tabby.  ''Perhaps  she 
could/'  said  Bose.  "Well,  there's  one  thing  we 
can  do,"  said  Tabby.  "We  can  take  Polly,  and 
put  a  —  " 

18.  "Cracker!  Cracker!  Polly  wants  a  cracker!" 
said  a  husky  voice;  and  Polly  herself  crawled 
from  under  the  table,  and  flew  up  on  the  drop- 
light.  "Polly!  Polly!  Pretty  Polly!  Good  Polly! 
Mother  !  Mother !  Never  mind  !  Never  mind  I 
Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty!  Scat!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 
screamed  Polly,  ending  with  a  laugh. 

19.  While  Bose  and  Tabby  stood  wrapt  in 
astonishment,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the 
mistress.  She  gazed  at  the  table  a  moment.  "  0 
Bose  !  "  said  she,  "  did  you  do  this  mischief  ?  " 

20.  Bose  hung  his  head  and  withdrew  into  a 
corner,  but  Tabby  came  boldly  forward  with  a 
loud  "Purr-meow!"  and  rubbed  against  her  mis- 
tress's dress.  "Why,  Polly!"  said  the  mistress,  as 
she  spied  the  parrot  on  her  perch,  "how  did  you 
get  out?"   and   she   put   her   into    the   cage    and 


fastened  the  door.     ''  Never  mind  !    Never  mind  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!''  said  Polly. 

21.  Then  the  mistress  rang  the  bell,  and  as 
the  servant  came  in  to  put  things  to  rights  Bose^ 
slipped  out.  Tabby  laid  herself  on  the  sofa- 
cushion,  and  Polly  was  presented  by  her  mistress 
with  a  large  lump  of  sugar.  If  Polly  the  talker 
could  have  related  to  her  mistress  the  whole 
story,  would  n't  she  have  been  surprised ! 

Annie  Mooke. 
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CHARLES    RIVER,    NEAR    ELMWOOD. 


SCHOOL  DAYS. 

mln'n6^^s 

diing^          pock'ets 

steed 

re  cit'ed 

willow         ad  mire' 

whis71e 

1.  James  Eussell  Lowell  went  to  school  in 
a  little  house  not  far  from  his  home.  In  those 
days  the  children  began  their  reading  by  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  Then  they  put  letters  together, 
saying,  a-b  ah,  e-b  eb,  and  so  on. 

2.  In  this  school  they  recited  their  lessons  in 
chorus.  The  teacher  seemed  to  know  who  had 
learned   them    and  who  had   not.      If   any  child 


didn't  learn  his  lessons  he  had  to  wear  a  tall 
dunce  cap.  There  was  a  high  stool,  too,  for  the 
dunce  to  sit  upon. 

3.  The  good  children  had  pretty  cards  to  carry 
home.  If  a  child  was  very  good,  his  teacher  let 
him  wear  home  a  silver  half  dollar  hung  on  a 
ribbon ;  but  he  was  to  bring  it  back  the  next  day. 
Some  of  the  children  in  this  school  came  from 
a  distance.  They  stayed  all  day  and  brought 
their  dinners  in  tin  pails. 

4.  What  good  times  these  children  had  at  their 
play!  They  would  bend  pins  to  make  fish  hooks, 
and  catch  little  minnows.  They  played  horse,  and 
rode  upon  sticks  cut  from  the  willow  bushes. 

5.  In  the  springtime  their  pockets  were  filled 
with  marbles,  and  often  with  balls  and  tops  too. 
In  the  fall  they  gathered  horse-chestnuts,  and 
sometimes  they  dug  in  wet  places  for  sweet  flag- 
root. 

6.  Near  by  was  the  Charles  River  with  boats 
sailing  over  its  quiet  waters.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
who  often  drove  along  as  James  was  going  home, 
would  let  him  ride  with  him.       The  farmer  told 


him  many  things,  and  James  admired  his  horse, 
which  made  the  old  man  smile.  He  told  James 
never  to  buy  a  horse  that  wore  four  white 
stockings. 

7.  The  old  farmer  was  a  polite  man,  and  always 
bowed  to  every  one  so  kindly  that  James  never 
forgot  it.  When  they  reached  the  lane  leading  to 
the  house,  James  would  leave  the  farmer  and  begin 
to  whistle,  and  in  the  fall  he  would  wade  through 
the  fallen  leaves  as  he  ran  up  to  the  house. 

8.  His  mother  loved  to  hear  his  whistle,  for 
it  told  her  that  her  dear  boy  was  coming  home. 
His  little  dog  would  run  to  meet  him.  He  would 
bark  and  wag  his  tail  for  joy  when  he  saw  James 
coming,  for  he  missed  his  little  playfellow. 

9.  When  James  became  older  he  went  to 
school  to  Mr.  William  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  was 
a  good  teacher,  and  he  studied  with  him  for 
many  years. 
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NORTH   WIND   AND   THE   SHIP. 
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1.  "  Now  for  a  frolic! ''  said  North  Wind,  one 
day.  ''I  want  to  take  a  long  run,  with  nothing 
to  hinder  me.  I  41  go  out  on  the  ocean.  There 
are  no  hills  or  trees  there,  and  I  shall  have  a  fine 
time.''  So  he  went  out  on  the  sea  and  began  to 
rush  along  at  great  speed. 

2.  The  water  rippled  and  grew  white  with  foam 
under  his  footsteps,  and  the  great  waves  began  to 
rise  and  toss.  '*This  is  fun,''  said  North  Wind, 
and  he  rushed  on  for  many  miles.  He  was  going 
faster    and    faster   when   a    ship    appeared    just 


ahead  of  him.     It  spread  its  sails  like  arms,  and 
caught  him. 

3.  ''  Let  me  go,"  he  cried,  and  tried  to  tear  the 
sails  from  the  mast.  ''No,  indeed, ^^  said  the  mast. 
''We  have  been  waiting  for  you.  You  must  take 
us  home  to  the  shore. '^ 

4.  North  Wind  was  very  angry ;  but  he  could 
not  escape,  so  he  drove  the  ship  along  before 
him.  As  he  worked,  he  talked  to  the  mast. 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"  he  asked. 

5.  "I  came  from  a  pine  forest,"  said  the  mast. 
"  When  I  lived  there  I  was  covered  with  brown 
bark.  I  had  long  branches  and  beautiful  needles, 
which  were  my  leaves,  and  they  were  green  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer. 

6.  "I  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  then 
some  men  cut  me  down,  and  made  me  into  a  mast 
for  a  ship.  I  had  to  say  '  Good-bye '  to  my  long 
branches  and  my  pretty  needles;  but  I  am  glad 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  cut  into  pieces  and  burned,  but  I  stand  as 
straight  as  ever." 

7.  "So  you  do,"  muttered  North  Wind,  "and 
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you  put  a  stop  to  my  fun.    I  do  not  care  for  masts.     ! 
They  make  me  too  much  work.     If  I  find  any  trees     ] 
like  you,  I  shall  blow  them  down  or  break  them, 
so  they  will  not  be  fit  for  masts.  ^^  : 


NORTH  WIND  AND  THE  PINE  TREES. 

har'bor  gallop  bro'ken 

breathed  caught  we\ght 

whirled  dashed  flee'gy 

1.  North  Wind  worked  hard,  and  before  many 
days  the  ship  was  safe  in  the  harbor.  ''  Now  I 
am  going  to  find  that  pine  forest,''  said  North 
Wind,  and  he  went  off  on  a  mad  gallop. 

2.  After  hunting  about  for  some  little  time, 
he  came  upon  a  forest  of  pine  trees.  They  were 
standing  tall  and  straight,  and  were  green  and 
handsome. 

3.  ^^I 11  blow  them  all  down,''  muttered  North 
Wind,  and  he  rushed  upon  them  with  great  force. 
But  they  let  him  slip  between  their  branches,  and 
only  bowed  their  tall  trunks  and  whispered  to 
one  another. 


4.  North  Wind  tried  again  and  again,  but  after 
all  his  efforts  the  trees  were  standing  straight  and 
strong  as  before.  North  Wind  stopped  to  think. 
^' I  know  what  I  will  do/'  he  said.  ''You  will 
be  sorry  that  you  kept  those  needles.  I  will 
pile  them  high  with  snow-flakes,  and  then  your 
branches  will  break. 

6.  ''I  once  saw  a  forest  when  the  snow  had 
come  early,  and  the  leaves  were  still  on  the 
trees.  Those  leaves  caught  so  many  snow-flakes 
that  the  branches  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
broken.'' 

6.  Then  North  Wind  began  blowing  some  clouds 
together,  until  he  had  a  beautiful,  white,  fleecy 
mass.  He  then  breathed  upon  them  with  his  icy 
breath,   and    soon  the    snow-flakes  began  to  fall. 

7.  How  the  wind  danced !  He  blew  the  snow- 
flakes  upon  the  pine  trees  until  they  were  white 
and  their  branches  bent  with  the  weight.  ''Ha! 
ha! ''  laughed  he.  "  A  few  more,  and  crack  will  go 
your  branches.     No  one  will  want  you  for  masts.'' 

8.  He  took  a  great  armful  of  the  snow-flakes, 
whirled  them    about  and  dashed  them  upon  the 


bending   branches.       Then   he   gave  a   roar   and 
rushed  upon  them. 

9.  The  branches  trembled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  bending,  let  the  burden  of  snow  slide  off  to 
the  ground  below.  The  branches  spread  once  more, 
and  the  needles  stood  up  as  straight  as  ever. 

10.  The  trees  swayed  toward  one  another,  and 
the  needles  whispered  about  North  Wind,  and 
what  fun  it  was  to  see  him  work.  As  for  North 
Wind,  he  went  home  and  let  the  pine  trees  alone. 


Little  white  Lily  sat  by  a  stone, 
Drooping  and  waiting  till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  white  Lily  sunshine  has  fed ; 
Little  white  Lily  is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily  droopeth  with  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting  for  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily  holdeth  her  cup ; 
Rain  is  fast  falling  and  filling  it  up. 

Little  white  Lily  smells  very  sweet, 
On  her  head  sunshine,  rain  at  her  feet. 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine,  thanks  to  the  rain! 
Little  white  Lily  is  happy  again. 

George  MACDoyALD. 
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LULU    AND    HER    DOLL   MINNIE. 


HOW  LULU  WAS  LOST. 
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1.  Lulu  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl,  with  a 
slight,  dancing  figure,  a  delicate  face,  and  a  blue 
and  white   sun-bonnet.     Whoever  saw  Lulu  from 


■-V 
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six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening 
was  sure  to  see  that  same  little  sunbonnet. 

2.  Lulu  must  have  been  about  three  years  old 
Avhen  she  ''got  losf  If  you  will  wait  a  minute, 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  know.  One  day  as  I  sat  by 
my  worktable,  sewing  busily,  she  came  quietly 
into  .the  room,  —  Minnie,  blue  sunbonnet,  and 
all,  —  and  seated  herself  in  a  little  chair  by  my 
side. 

3.  I  patted  the  tiny,  wistful  face,  and  then 
turned  to  my  work  again.  Those  button-holes 
must  be  finished  before  dark !  After  a  while 
the  brown  head  rested  against  my  arm,  and  at 
length  a  low,  tearful  voice  beside  me  said,  ''If  I 
had  a  little  girl,  just  about  three  years  old,  I  should 
pet  her  a  great  deal! '' 

4.  Down  went  the  work.  Button-holes  were  of 
small  account  after  that !  "  Pet  her  a  great  deal ! '' 
Children,  Lulu  is  a  tall  girl  now,  taller  than  any 
of  you ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  lacked 
petting  from  that  day  to  this. 

So  I  know  Lulu  must  have  been  ''just  about 
three  years  old ''  when  she  got  lost. 
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5.  A  few  days  after  that,  as  we  were  all  at  the 
tea  table,  —  Minnie,  head  downward,  squeezed  into 
the  high  chair  with  Lulu,  and  the  sunbonnet  tossed 
upon  the  sofa,  —  the  little  girl's  papa  said,  ''  I  must 
drive  to  the  village  after  tea ;  could  n't  I  take  Lulu 
with  me  ? '' 

^'0  no!''  I  answered.  *'It  is  too  late.  She 
must  go  to  bed  in  half  an  hour.'^ 

6.  Lulu  opened  her  eyes  wide,  but  said  nothing. 
Presently  she  finished  her  bread  and  butter,  slipped 
down  from  her  chair,  took  Minnie  (wrong  end  up, 
of  course)  and  the  sunbonnet,  and  vanished. 

In  half  an  hour  I  said  to  her  nurse,  ''  Louise, 
you  had  better  go  and  find  Lulu.  It  is  time  she 
was  undressed." 

7.  Louise  departed ;  and  I  heard  her  out  in 
the  yard  calling  ''Lulu!  Lulu!"  But  no  sweet, 
childish  voice  replied.  I  traced  Louise,  by  the 
sound,  from  swing  to  garden,  from  garden  to  corn- 
house,  from  corn-house  to  barn.  Then,  growing 
uneasy,  I  went  out. 

8.  "What  is  it,  Louise?  Can't  you  find 
Lulu  ?  " 
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'' No,  ma^am/^  she  answered;  ''I  can't  find 
her  anywhere/' 

I  rushed  to  the  kitchen.  ''  Mary,  have  you 
seen  anything  of  Lulu  ?  '' 

9.  By  that  time  Louise  and  I  had  become 
frightened.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  nearly  half 
a  mile  off,  and  the  child  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  creek  alone. 

''Louise,''  I  said,  ''do  you  go  up  the  road 
to  Mr.  Van  Arm's.  I  '11  take  Hugh  and  go  down 
to  the  creek." 

10.  We  started  in  different  directions  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  I  passed  the  barn-yard,  I  shouted 
to  Hugh,  "Hugh,  leave  your  milking,  and  come 
with  me." 

How  I  hurried  down  the  lane,  looking  behind 
every  pile  of  boards,  peering  beneath  every  bush, 
and  calling  "  Lulu !  Lulu!"  at  every  step. 

11.  She  was  not  to  be  found.  There  were  no 
traces  of  her  at  the  creek ;  no  little  footprints  in 
the  sand,  no  sign  of  doll  or  sun-bonnet.  I  glanced 
once,  and  only  once,  down  into  the  clear  water.  I 
could  not  look  there  for  my  darling,  —  not  yet. 


12.  It  was  after  sundown,  and  I  hastened  back 
to  the  house.  The  whip-poor-wills  were  wailing  in 
the  woods.  The  shrill  scream  of  the  katydids 
sounded  from  the  nearer  trees.  I  shivered  in  the 
damp  night  air.  But  where  was  Lulu?  Oh,  if  her 
father  were  only  here ! 

13.  As  if  in  answer  to  my  wish  he  drove  into 
the  yard  at  that  very  moment.  1  flew  to  his  side 
and  told  him  all  there  was  to  tell. 

''Don't  be  frightened,  dear,'' he  said.  "The 
darling  can't  be  far  off." 

14.  But  half  an  hour  afterward,  when  there  was 
just  a  faint  streak  of  daylight  in  the  west,  he  took 
my  hand  in  his  and  led  me  into  the  house. 

''You  can  be  of  no  use  here,"  he  said.  "Go 
in  and  stay  with  little  Willie.     He  needs  you." 

15.  1  obeyed  him,  casting  but  one  glance  at 
his  face,  which  was  pale  and  anxious.  Taking 
the  baby  from  his  cradle,  I  undressed  him,  my 
heart  growing  more  and  more  heavy.  Night  was 
darkening  the  earth,  and  where  was  my  child, 
—  the  one  little  daughter  that  God  had  given 
me? 
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16.  Louise  came  in  with  warm  milk  for  Willie,    j 

Her  cheeks  were  wet.  \ 

«  * 

''They  Ve  gone  down  to  the  creek  again/^  she  I 

said.                                                                             —  J 

That   was  why  I   had  been   coaxed   into  the  ; 

house,  then.     My  head  sank  into  my  hands,  and  ' 

for  the  first  time  that  night  I  wept.  ! 

17.  But  just  at  that  moment  the  door  flew  open, 
and  there  stood  Miss  Lulu, — her  hair  in  a  tumbled  , 
state,  a  look  of  sleepy  wonder  in  her  great,  dark  i 
eyes,  Minnie  tucked  under  one  arm,  and  the  sun-  | 
bonnet  under  the  other.  I  laughed  and  cried  in  | 
the  same  breath. 

18.  ''0  Lulu  !  my  child  !  We  thought  you  were  | 
lost,  were  drowned.  Where  were  you  ?  Where  was  ! 
mammals  darling  ? '' 

''I  don't  know.       Asleep,  I  guess,''   she   said, 
rubbing  her  eyes  in  an  absent  sort  of  way. 

19.  "  But  your  hair  is  full  of  straws,  and  your  ; 
dress  is  in  such  a  tumble  !     Where  has  Lulu  been  ?    • 

i 

Tell  mamma!"  I  added,  clasping  my  treasure  I 
closely  to  my  heart,  while  I  covered  the  little  face  i 
with  kisses.   ' '  Where  have  you  been  ever  since  tea  ? ''    i 


''  In  papa^s  big  wagon,  under  the  seat ! '' 

20.  The  child  had  climbed  into  a  great  wagon 
that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  as  soon  as  she 
left  the  tea  table;  and,  feeling  tired,  had  crept 
under  the  seat,  with  Minnie  in  her  arms,  and  fallen 
fast  asleep.  We  had  passed  the  wagon  at  least 
a  dozen  times,  but  she  was  hidden,  and  no  one 
thought  of  looking  there. 

21.  *'What  did  you  get  into  the  wagon  for?'' 
I  asked.  ''You '11  hurt  yourself  some  time, 
climbing   into    all    sorts   of   places." 

''Lulu  and  Minnie  going  to  ride,"  she  said, 
patting  my  cheek  softly.  "Mamma  said,  'too 
late  to  go  to  the  village  with  papa.'  So  we  take 
just  a  little  ride  in  the  big  wagon." 

The  little  witch!     But  that  is  the  way  Lulu 
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THE 

TOWN   MUSICIANS. 

Part  I. 
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1.  A  donkey  who  had  carried  sacks  to  the  mill 
for  his  master  during  many  long  years,  felt  his 
strength  fail  at  last,  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
work  for  his  living. 

2.  His  master  thought  of  getting  rid  of  his  old 
servant,  that  he  might  save  the  expense  of  his 
food.  But'  the  donkey  discovered  his  intentions, 
and  determined  to  run  away. 

3.  So  he  took  the  road  to  Bremen,  where  he 
had  often  heard  the  street  band  playing,  and  he 
thought  he  could  be  as  musical  as  they  were. 

4.  He  had  not  traveled  far  when  he  saw  a 
hound  lying  on  the  road,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
as  if  he  were  tired  of  running. 

*' Why  are  you  panting  so,  friend?  '^  asked  the 
donkey. 


5.  '^  Ah/^  he  replied,  ''now  that  I  am  old,  and 
get  each  day  weaker  and  weaker,  I  can  no  more 
go  to  the  hunt,  and  my  master  has  ordered  me  to 
be  killed,  so  I  have  run  away,  but  how  I  am  to 
earn  my  living  I  don^t  know/' 

6.  ''Will  you  go  with  me?''  said  the  donkey. 
"  Do  you  know  I  am  going  to  try  my  fortune  as  a 
street  musician  in  Bremen ;  I  think  you  and  I 
could  easily  earn  a  living  by  music ;  I  can  play 
the  lute,  and  you  can  beat  the  kettle-drum." 

7.  The  dog  was  quite  contested,  and  so  they 
both  walked  on  together. 

Not  long  after,  they  saw  a  cat  sitting  in  the 
road  with  a  face  as  dismal  as  three  days  of  rainy 
weather. 

''Now  what  has  come  across  you,  old  cat?" 
asked  the  donkey. 

8.  "How  can  one  be  merry  when  one  has  a 
collar  on?"  said  the  cat.  "Now  I  am  getting  old, 
and  my  teeth  have  become  stumps,  I  cannot  catch 
mice,  and  I  like  to  lie  behind  the  stove  and  purr, 
but  when  I  found  they  were  going  to  drown  me 
and  my  wife,  I  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could.    My 


experience  has  cost  me  dear,  and  now  what  am 
I  to  do?  ^^ 

9.  ''  Go  with  us  to  Bremen/^  said  the  donkey; 
''you  are  accustomed  to  perform  night  music, 
I  know,  so  you  can  easily  become  a  street  musi- 
cian in  the  town/' 

''With  all  my  heart,''  said  the  cat,  so  he 
walked  on  with  them. 

10.  After  traveling  some  little  distance  the 
three  friends  came  to  a  farm-yard,  and  on  the  gate 
stood  a  rooster  crowing  with  all  his  might. 

"Why  are  you  standing  there  and  screaming 
so?  "  said  the  donkey. 

11.  "I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  rooster.  "I 
foretold  fine  weather  at  Lady-Day,  and  there  was 
fine  weather,  but  the  housekeeper  has  no  pity,  for 
I  heard  the  cook  say  that  there  is  company  com- 
ing on  Sunday,  and  she  shall  want  me  put  into 
the  soup. 

"So  this  evening  I  expect  to  lose  my  head; 
therefore  I  shall  crow  at  the  top  of  my  voice  as 
long  as  I  can." 

12.  "Listen,   Red   Comb,"    said   the   donkey; 


''would  you  like  to  run  away  with  us?  We  are 
going  to  Bremen,  and  you  will  find  something 
better  there  than  to  be  made  into  soup ;  you  have 
a  tine  voice,  and  we  are  all  musical  by  nature.'' 

13.  The  rooster  readily  fell  in  with  this  pro- 
posal, and  they  all  four  went  away  together. 

They  could  not,  however,  reach  Bremen  in  one 
day,  and  evening  came  on  just  as  they  entered  a 
wood,  so  they  decided  to  stay  all  night. 

14.  The  donkey  and  the  dog  laid  themselves 
down  under  a  large  tree,  but  the  cat  made  himself 
comfortable  on  the  branches.  The  rooster  flew 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  he  felt  himself  quite 
safe. 


THE  TOWN  MUSICIANS. 
Part  II. 

p6  si'tion  com'rades  con  sult'ed 

ap  proached'  ac  com'plished  scoun'drel 

1.  Before  they  slept,  the  rooster,  who  from  his 
high  position  could  see  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, discovered  in  the  distance  a  tiny  light  burn- 
ing, and  calling  to  his  comrades,  told  them  he  was 
sure  that  they  were  not  far  from  a  house  in  which 
a  light  was  shining. 

2.  ''Then,^^  said  the  donkey,  ''we  must  go  on 
to  this  light,  for  there  is  plainly  a  refuge  for 
us.''  And  the  hound  said  he  should  be  glad  of 
a  little  piece  of  meat,  or  some  bones,  if  he  could 
get  nothing  else. 

3.  So  they  were  very  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
place  where  the  light  shone,  and  it  grew  larger  and 
brighter  as  they  approached,  till  they  saw  that 
it  came  from  the  window  of  a  robber's  cave. 
The  donkey,  who  was  the  tallest,  went  near  and 
looked  in. 


4.  ''What  is  to  be  seen,  old  donkey ?^^  said 
the  rooster. 

''  What  do  I  see  ?^'  answered  the  donkey;  ^'why 
a  table  laid  out  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
robbers  sitting  at  it  and  enjoying  themselves/' 

5.  ''That  ought  to  be  our  supper, '^  said  the 
rooster. 

"Yes,  yes,''  the  donkey  replied,  "if  we  were 
only  inside."  Then  the  animals  consulted  together 
as  to  what  they  had  better  do  to  drive  the  robbers 
away ;  at  last  they  fixed  upon  a  plan. 

6.  The  donkey  was  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs 
and  place  his  fore  feet  on  the  window-sill,  and 
the  dog  to  stand  on  his  back.  The  cat  was  then 
to  climb  on  the  dog  ;  and,  above  them  all,  the 
rooster  promised  to  fly  and  perch  on  the  cat's  back. 

7.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  at  a  signal  given, 
they  all  began  to  perform  their  music  together. 
The  donkey  brayed,  the  hound  barked,  the  cat 
mewed,  and  the  rooster   crowed. 

The  robbers,  hearing  such  a  horrible  outcry 
above  them,  fled  in  great  terror  to  the  wood 
behind  the  house. 
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8.  Then  our  four  comrades  rushed  in,  placed 

themselves  near  or  upon  the  table,  and  took  what- 
ever was  before  them,  which  the  robbers  had  left, 
and  ate  as  if  they  had  been  hungry  for  a  month. 

When  the  four  musicians  had  finished,  they 
put  out  the  light,  and  each  found  the  sleeping-place 
most  easy  and  suitable  to  his  nature  and  habits. 

9.  The  donkey  laid  himself  down  at  full 
length  in  the  yard,  the  dog  crouched  behind  the 
door,  the  cat  rolled  himself  up  on  the  hearth  among 
the  warm  ashes,  while  the  rooster  perched  on  the 
beam  in  the  roof ;  and  they  were  all  so  tired  with 
their  long  journey  that  they  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

10.  About  midnight,  one  of  the  robbers  from  a 
distance,  seeing  that  the  light  was  out  and  all 
quiet,  told  their  chief,  who  said  — 

''I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  cause  for 
fear  after  all.^^ 

Then  he  called  one  of  their  number  and  sent 
him  to  the  house  to  see  if  it  was  all  right. 

11.  The  messenger,  finding  everything  still, 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  strike  a  light,  and  see- 
ing the  glaring  fiery  eyes  of  the  cat  looking  like 
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a  live  coal,  held  a  match  towards  them  that  he 
might  set  fire  to  it.  But  puss  flew  up,  spit  on 
him,  and  scratched  his  face. 

12.  This  frightened  him  so  terribly  that  he 
rushed  to  the  door;  but  the  dog,  who  lay  there, 
sprang  out  upon  him  and  bit  him  in  the  leg  as 
he  went  by. 

13.  In  the  court  he  ran  against  the  donkey, 
who  gave  him  a  kick  with  his  hind  foot,  while 
the  rooster  on  the  beam,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
becam-C  alive  and  brisk  in  a  moment,  and  cried 
out  as  loudly  as  he  could,  ''  Cock-a-doodle-doo.'' 

14.  Then  the  robber  ran  back  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  his  chief. 

''Ah,  me,''  he  said,  ''in  that  house  is  a  horrible 
witch  who  flew  at  me,  and  scratched  me  down  the 
face  with  her  long  fingers.  Then  by  the  door  stood 
a  man  with  a  knife  who  stabbed  me  in  the  leg. 

15.  "  Out  in  the  court  lay  a  black  monster  who 
struck  me  a  violent  blow  with  his  wooden  leg ;  and 
up  in  the  roof  sat  the  judge  who  cried,  '  Bring  me 
the  scoundrels  here,'  On  that  I  made  off  as  fast 
as  possible." 
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16.  From  the  moment  that  they  heard  this, 
the  robbers  never  again  entered  the  house,  but 
escaped  as  quickly  from  the  place  as  they  could. 
The  four  musicians  found  themselves  in  such 
good  quarters  that  they  would  not  leave,  and  the 
last  heard  of  them  was,  that  they  intended  to 
remain  there.  ^         ^ 

Grimm  Brothers. 


THE   OWL. 


When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 
And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

Alfred   Tennyson. 
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THE   WILLOWS    NEAR    ELMWOOD. 


LOWELL^S  YOUTH. 

wit'ty 

Gourde 

Blanch(^ 

mer'gi  f  ul 

Imfyjer 

pi  az'za 

hin'ders 

stretch 

prac'tig^^ 

When    James 

Russell 

Lowell   was    fifteen 

years  old,  he  entered  Harvard  College. 

He  learned  his  lessons  very  easily,  but  liked 
to  read  poetry  better  than  to  study. 

2.  Elm  wood  was  full  of  books  and  James  had 
soon  learned  to  read  them.  His  mother  was  a 
help  to  him  in  choosing  his  books    and   talking 


of   them  to   him.      He    admired   noble  men   and 
women,  and  grand  thoughts. 

He  was  very  quick  and  bright,  and  made  witty 
answers ;  but  was  always  kind-hearted.  He  was 
a  good  son  and  a  firm  friend. 

3.  He  wrote  very  good  letters,  and  often  put  his 
thoughts  into  verse. 

After  his  course  at  Harvard,  he  went  to  the 
Law  School  and  intended  to  be  a  lawyer ;  but  he 
loved  poetry  better  than  the  law  books,  and  soon 
gave  up  his  practice. 

4.  His  first  book  of  poems  was  written  in 
1840,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
It  was  called  ''A  Year's  Life.'' 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Lowell,  as  we  mnst  call 
him  now,  met  a  young  lady  named  Maria  White. 
She  was  beautiful  and  good,  and  he  loved  her 
dearly. 

5.  She  had  a  sweet  voice  and  nsed  to  sing 
and  recite  verses.  When  the  young  people  were 
together  they  often  said,  ''  Maria,  will  you  sing 
for  us?'' 

Then  she  would  sing  some  sweet  song  as  thoy 


sat  out  under  the  trees  or  on  the  piazza.  Some- 
times she  answered,  ''  I  would  rather  say  than 
sing/'  and  then  recited  some  poem.  She  wrote 
poems  also. 

6.  She  and  Mr.  Lowell  were  married  in  1845. 
Mrs.  Lowell  was  a  lovely  lady,  and  Elmwood  was 
a  very  happy  home  with  her  sweet  life  in  it.  She 
was  gentle  and  fair  as  a  lily,  and  seemed  to  make 
everything  she  touched  more  beautiful. 

7.  A  dear  little  baby  was  born  at  Elmwood. 
Her  name  was  Blanche.  She  was  a  happy  baby 
and  soon  learned  to  know  her  father,  who  loved  to 
take  care  of  her. 

8.  ''  Our  little  Blanche  is  everything  to  us,''  he 
wrote  to  a  friend.  ''  She  almost  hinders  me  from 
doing  anything  but  tend  and  look  at  her.  She  is 
said  by  everybody  to  be  a  fine  child."  He  said  it 
was  w^orth  going  a  long  distance  to  see  her  in  the 
morning.  She  would  stretch  out  her  hands  for 
her  father  and  smile  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids. 
Her  hair  was  so  golden  that  Mr.  Lowell  said  the 
light  of  Heaven  was  in  it. 

9.  Little  Blanche  lived  for  about  a  year.    Then 
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God  took  her.  Mr.  Lowell  missed  his  dear  little 
baby  very  much.  He  hung  her  shoes  over  her 
picture  in  his  study,  and  thought  very  often  of  his 
dear  little  one. 

10.  One  morning  when  Mr.  Lowell  looked  from 
his  window,  he  saw  a  beautiful  sight.  The  snow 
had  been  falling  all  night  and  was  heaped  upon 
the  trees  and  fences.  A  flock  of  snow-birds  flew 
by  like  a  whirl  of  brown  leaves. 

11.  His  daughter  Mabel  looked  up  into  her 
father's  face  saying,  ''  Father,  who  makes  it 
snow?''  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  told  her 
how  God  sends  the  snow  to  cover  the  roots, 
sleeping  through  the  winter. 

12.  Then  he  thought  how  God  helped  him  to 
bear  his  sorrow  hour  by  hour,  as  the  snow-flakes 
fall,  and  whispered, — 

.  .  .  '^  The  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall." 

Then  he  kissed  his  little  girl,  and  she  kissed 
him;  but  his  eyes  were  looking  beyond  to  the 
churchyard,   and  the  kiss  was  for  Baby  Blanche. 
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A    MORNING    SCENE   AFTER    A    FIRST   SNOW-FALL. 


THE   FIRST   SNOW-FALL. 


gloam'mg 

earl 

rMg^d 

er'mm^ 

flur'ries 

Chan'ti  deer 

hlgh'wRy 

mound 

lead'en 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 


Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muflled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  le^^^es  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spake  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  '^  Father,  who  makes  it  snow?'^ 
*    i  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
ho  cares  for  us  all  below. 


Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

''The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  tall-! '' 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

James  Eussell   Lowell. 

Read  Longfellow^s  "The  Two  Angels."  References  to  Lowell's 
children  may  be  found  in  his  poems  called  "  She  Came  and  Went," 
and  "  The  Changeling." 
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THE   BOY  WHO  TRIED.  j 

gen'tleman           news'papers         ear'nest  I 

hap'pen^d              break'fast             yes'terda?/  j 

prac'tiged               sit  u  a'tion            ad  ver^tis^  ment  ! 

i 

1.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  in  i 

Boston    who   was   in   business    and  had    a   large  | 

store.     He  wanted   a  boy,  and  he  put  an  adver-  i 

tisement  in  the  newspapers.     The  next  morning,  j 

about  nine  o'clock,  a  dozen  boys  had  come  to  the  j 

gentleman's  office,  to  apply  for  the  situation.  j 

2.  The  gentleman  went  in,  and  looked  at  them.  \ 
They  were  all  nice-looking  boys,  tidy  and  earnest.  | 
They  looked  as  if  they  really  wanted  to  get  some-  \ 
thing  to  do.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  make  up  I 
his  mind  which  one  to  take.  \ 

3.  So  at  last  he  said,  "Boys,  you  all  want  this  ! 
place ;  but  I  can  take  only  one  of  you ;  and  I  am  i 
going  to  take  rather  a  queer  way  of  finding  out  : 
which  boy  I  will  have.''  I 

4.  There  was  a  post  by  his  desk,  and  there 
was  a  nail  driven  straight  in.  He  took  a  walking- 
stick   and    said,    "The    first   boy  that  can   strike 


that  nail  on  the  head  with  this   stick  twice  out 
of  three  times  shall  have  the  place. ^' 

5.  One  boy  jumped  up ;  he  thought  it  was 
very  easy;  —  ^'I  will  do  it/'  He  got  the  stick, 
and  walked  steadily  up.  Whack !  on  that  side.  He 
walked  up  again.  Whack !  on  this  side.  He  walked 
up  again.  Whack !  and  he  went  under  it,  and  gave 
it  up.  They  all  tried,  and  none  of  them  could  do 
it.  So  the  gentleman  said,  ''Boys,  you  won't  do; 
I  cannot  take  any  of  you,''  and  they  went  off. 

6.  He  kept  the  advertisement  in  the  papers, 
and  the  next  morning  another  lot  of  boys  came, 
and  among  them  he  saw  one  who  had  been  there 
the  day  before;  and  he  said,  ''My  lad,  weren't 
you  here  yesterday?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"You  did  not  hit  the  nail  then,"  said  the 
gentleman;  "  can  you  hit  it  now?" 

"I  think  I  can"  ;  and  with  that  the  boy  took 
the  stick  and  walked  straight  up.  Whack!  He 
struck  it  plump  on  the  head ! 

7.  "Ah,"  said  the  gentleman,  "you  just  hap- 
pened to  do  it  that  time ;  you  can't  do  it  again." 
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Whack!  plump  on  the  head  of  it,  went  the 
stick  the   second  time. 

^'  Now,  do  it  again, '^  said  the  man. 

Whack!  plump  on  the  head  he  struck  it  the 
third  time! 

''Well,^^  said  the  gentleman,  ''  will  you  tell  me 
how  you  did  that?  ^' 

8.  ''Yes,'^  said  the  boy;  ''when  I  left  here 
yesterday,  I  knew  the  thing  could  be  done,  or  you 
would  not  have  asked  us  to  do  it ;  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  kept  on  trying  a  while,  I  could  do  it.  So 
I  went  home,  and  got  mother  to  give  me  a  hammer, 
a  nail,  and  a  broomstick.  I  went  into  the  yard, 
drove  a  nail  into  the  fence,  and  practiced  all  day 
with  the  broomstick,  till  I  could  do  it;  and  I  was 
up  an  hour  before  breakfast  this  morning,  and 
tried  again.  ^^ 

9.  The  gentleman  said,  ''You  are  the  boy  for 
me,''  and  gave  him  the  situation.  Whatever  the 
boy  had  to  do  he  tried  to  do  his  best ;  and  it  was 
not  very  long  before  he  became  the  chief  clerk  in 
the  store.  t>       t>  xr 

Rev.    Richard   isewton. 
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LOWELL^S   MANHOOD. 
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1.  Mr.  Loweirs  life  at  Elmwood  was  very 
happy.  He  spent  many  hours  writing  books  of 
prose  and  poetry.  His  wife  was  a  constant  help 
to  him,  because  of  her  loving,  interest  in  his 
work. 

2.  He  took  many  long  walks,  sometimes  fol- 
lowing the  Charles  Eiver  or  wandering  in  the 
woods  by  Fresh  Pond. 

He  liked  to  climb  the  hills,  visit  the  old  oaks 
at  Waverley,  or  to  linger  beside  the  cascade  at 
Beaver  Brook. 

3.  While  taking  these  walks,  he  noticed  the 
birds,  trees,  and  flowers.  He  knew  the  birds  by 
their  notes,  the  color  of  their  feathers,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  flew  through  the  air. 

4.  In  1851  he  and  his  wife  went  abroad  for  a 
year.     Mrs.  Lowell  was  not  well,  and  he  hoped  the 
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trip   would   give   her    strength,   but  she  died   not 
long  after  her  return. 

On  the  night  when  she  died  a  little  baby  was 
born  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  home,  and  this  kind- 
hearted  poet  wrote  a  touching  poem  on  the  event 
and  called  it  ''The  Two  Angels.''  The  angel  of 
life  came  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  home  while  the 
angel  of  death  came  to  that  of  his  friend  and 
neighbor. 

5.  Mr.  Lowell  took  Mr.  Longfellow's  place  as 
professor  at  Harvard  College,  first  going  abroad 
to  study. 

Several  years  later  he  became  editor  of  a  mag- 
azine called  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly." 

When  Mr.  Hayes  was  president,  Mr.  Lowell 
was  sent  to  Spain  and  later  to  London  as  Min- 
ister from  the  United  States. 

6.  He  loved  his  country  and  served  it  well  for 
six  years.  He  then  came  to  America  and  spent 
his  summers  with  his  daughter,  going  back  to 
England  for  the  winter. 

7.  When  his  grandsons  were  ready  for  college, 
Mr.   Lowell   went  with   his    daughter  to   the   old 
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home  at  Elm  wood ;    but  it  seemed  a  lonely  place 
to  him,  for  he  missed  many  dear  faces. 


MR.    LOWELL    IN    HIS    LIBRARY   AT    ELMWOOD. 


8.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  in 
August,  1891.  He  has  left  many  friends  who 
never  saw  his  face,  but  who  learned  to  know  him 
through  his  writings. 
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JULIA    C.    R.    DORR. 


This  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Dorr.  Her  home  is  in 
Rutland,  Vermont,  on  a  hillside  near  Otter  Creek. 
All  about  the  house  grow  maple  trees,  and  she 
calls  her  home  ''The  Maples.'^  The  view  of  the 
Green  Mountains  from  her  house  is  very  beautiful. 

The  story  called,  "How Lulu  was  lost,''  on  page 
125,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Dorr.  Lulu,  who  now 
has  children  of  her  own,  is  her  only  daughter. 

The  next  story,  about  "  Our  Fanny,"  was  also 
written  by  this  charming  writer. 

Mrs.  Dorr  has  written  many  beautiful  poems 
and  stories. 
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A  VIEW    ON   THE   RIVER   BELOW   "THE   MAPLES. 


OUR   FANNY. 
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1.  Once  for  a  whole  fortnight  it  was  very  still 
at  The  Maples.  Everything  was  in  a  state  of 
order.  Not  a  chair  was  out  of  place.  The  rug  lay 
undisturbed  upon  the  hearth,   and  the  tables  did 


not  need  dusting  from  one  day^s  end  to  another.  \ 

The  truth  was,  that  Lulu  and  Willie  and  Harry,  i 

with  their  papa  and  their  big  brother,  had   gone  j 

to   visit   uncles  and    aunts   and   cousins   a   great  J 
way  off. 

2.  Mamma  was  not  well  enough  to  go  on  a  \ 
journey  with  such  a  party  of  little  people.  So  she  | 
helped  pack  the  trunks  and  the  lunch-basket,  but-  | 
toned  up  coats  and  cloaks  about  the  eager,  danc-  j 
ing  figures  that  could  &e^mMj  keep  still  the  while,  i 
kissed  all  the  little  faces,  —  said  good-bye  to  every-  | 
body,  and  then  seated  herself  at  the  little  table  in  | 
the  library  to  write  a  story.  \ 

3.  But  she  found  the  stillness  more  distract-  | 
ing  than  the  patter  of  tiny  feet  and  the  murmur  i 

of  childish  voices.     The  brain  children,  both  little  ; 

i 

and  big,  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  would  do  and  i 
say  just  the  things  they  should  not  have  done  and 
said.    So  at  last  she  closed  her  portfolio  in  despair, 

and,  hunting  up  her  knitting  work,  determined  to  | 
wait  until  her  own  real   flesh-and-blood   children, 

with   their  bright    eyes   and    rosy   cheeks,   should  j 

come  home  again.  j 
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4.  The  fortnight  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  one 
chilly  evening  in  March,  Mick  drove  to  the  depot 
to  meet  the  returning  travelers.  The  train  was  on 
time,  and  ere  long  carriage  wheels  slowly  ascended 
the  hill.  Presently  there  was  a  rush,  a  murmur,  a 
bursting  open  of  the  door ;  and  a  small  whirlwind 
of  coats,  cloaks,  extended  arms,  and  laughing  faces 
came  in  with  the  night  air. 

After  all,   it  was  a  great   deal  better  than  the 
going  away. 

''Isn't  it  funny?''  said  Willie.  ''We  were  so 
glad  to  go,  and  now  we  are  ever  so  much  more 
glad  to  come  back !  " 

5.  "0  mamma!  we've  got  her!  we've  got 
her !  "  shouted  little  Harry,  trying  to  free  himseH 
from  his  muffler. 

"  Yes,  and  she  is  just  the  dearest  little  thing!" 
said  Lulu,  tossing  her  muff  on  the  sofa. 

"That's  so!"  cried  Willie.  "Mamma,  you 
never  saw  such  a  pretty  little  creature  in  all  your 
life." 

"Just  about  as  tall  as  I,"  added  Harry,  in  his 
turn. 


6.  ''  A  brown  coat/'  continued  Willie. 
**The  tiniest  little  feet/'  persisted  Harry. 

**  You  11  want  to  put  your  arms  right  round  her 
neck  and  pet  her/'  cried  Lulu.    ^'  Cousin  Jule  did." 

''Her  name  is  Fanny/'  said  they  all  in  one 
breath. 

''And  all  her  things  are  coming !    She  's  got  —  " 

Here  Master  Will  paused,  for  papa  began  to 
laugh  at  mamma's  look. 

7.  "Whatever  are  you  aili^eilking  about?"  the 
latter  asked  at  length.  "Name  Fanny;  brown 
coat;  tiny  feet;  as  tall  as  Harry,  and  all  her 
clothes  coming !     What  — ' ' 

"0  mamma!  I  did  n't  say  clothes,  I  said  things,^^ 
cried  Willie,  with  a  scream  of  laughter. 

"But  she's  coming  to-morrow,  truly,"  said 
Lulu  gravely. 

"Who?  What  are  you  talking  about?  Has 
Lulu  found  the  little  sister  she  has  been  hunting 
for,  so  many  years?  " 

"Why,  mamma!  don't  you  know,  really?" 
shouted  one  and  all.  "We  thought  papa  had  writ- 
ten you  all  about  it." 
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8.  Mamma  shook  her  head.  A  hush  fell  upon 
the  laughing  group. 

Then  Lulu  said,  ^'Don^t  let  us  tell  her,  boys, 
and  she  will  be  so  surprised  to-morrow.^' 

''Agreed,^'  said  Willie.  ''But  then  there's 
Harry.  He  's  so  little,  he  '11  be  sure  to  tell.  He 
can't  keep  a  secret." 

"Ho!  see  if  I  can't,"  said  Harry,  straightening 
himself  up.  "  I  can  keep  a  secret  just  as  well  as 
if  I  was  bigger." 

"I'll  trust  Harry,"  said  Lulu,  laying  her  hand 
lovingly  upon  his  head.  "The  real  trouble  is,  that 
papa  always  tells  mamma  everything." 

9.  Papa  laughed.  "Too  true,  little  daughter. 
But  I  won't  betray  you  this  time." 

"  Won't  you  tell,  truly  now?  "  and  the  light  fig- 
ures clustered  about  him  like  bees  about  a  flower. 

"  Not  a  word ;  mamma  shall  be  surprised  to- 
morrow." 

"But,  mamma,"  whispered  Lulu,  as  she  came 
for  her  good-night  kiss,  "it  is  n't  the  little  sister. 
I  only  wish  it  was." 
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OUR   FANNY. 
Part  II. 

de  \\ghV  ex  am 'me  m  differ  enge 

famiriar  abashed'  crea'ture 

in  tro  duge'  nib'blmg  som'er  saz^lt 

1.  The  next  morning,  at  least  three  children  in 
this  world  were  up  early. 

''Is  the  clock  right,  mamma? '^  asked  Willie, 
as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast  table.  ''  Seems^ 
to  me  it  is  too   slow.     Only  eight  o^clock.'^ 

''Perfectly  right,  my  son.  Why  do  you  think 
it  too  slow?^^ 

"I  think  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  surprise  you, 
mamma,^^  said  little  Harry.  ''Papa  says  he  is  to 
go  to  the  depot  at  eleven  o'clock.^' 

"  To  meet  your  new  friend  ? '' 

"Yes,  ma^am,^'  was  the  reply;  and  Harry  ran 
off  to  Lulu.  But  he  need  not  have  been  uneasy. 
Mamma  was  quite  willing  to  be  surprised. 

2.  Half  past  eight.  Nine.  Half  past  nine. 
Ten.  How  slowly  the  hours  passed!  But  at 
length  it  was  half  past  ten. 


J' 
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^' There,  mamma!  now  it  is  really  time  for 
Willie  to  go  to  the  depot/' cried  Lulu.  ''Here, 
Will,  here  are  your  cap  and  mittens/' 

3.  With  a  spring  Willie  bounded  down  the 
hill,   and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

''There's  the  train!  I  hear  the  whistle,"  said 
Lulu.  "0,^1  do  hope  Willie  has  got  there! 
Fanny  will  be  so  frightened  if — "  then  with  a 
quick  glance  at  mamma,  she  finished  in  a 
whisper. 

4.  In  about  half  an  hour  there  was  a  great 
clapping  of  hands. 

"There  they  come!  there  they  come!  But,  0 
mamma,  don't  come  to  the  window  yet,  —  not 
quite  yet,  please !  " 

"Never  you  fear,"  was  the  laughing  reply; 
"you  can  call  me  when  you  want  me." 

5.  So  Lulu  and  Harry  went  out  to  meet 
Willie.  There  were  little  shouts  of  laughter  and 
hurried  whispers ;  but  mamma  never  so  much  as 
glanced  toward  the  window.  She  was  to  be  sur- 
prised for  once  in  her  life,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.     Presently  Lulu  entered. 
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6.  *'Now,  mamma,  we  want  you  to  come  and 
be  introduced  to  Fanny.     She  is  here  waiting/^ 

"  Why  did  n^t  you  bring  her  in  and  take  oflf  her 
bonnet  first  ?  ''  asked  mamma.    "  She  must  be  cold.^^ 

Harry  clapped  his  hands  over  his  mouth, 
but  in  spite  of  that  a  laugh  found  its  way 
out  between  his  fingers. 

7.  The  children  led  mamma  out  on  the  piazza, 
and  there  stood  Willie  holding  Fanny,  not  by 
the  hand,  but  by  the  —  bridle ! 

''Now  didn't  we  tell  you  so,  mamma ?'^  the 
children  began  all  at  once.  ''Is  n't  she  just  the 
dearest  little  thing?  and  hasn't  she  a  brown 
coat?  and  tiny  little  feet?  And  see  her  head  is 
just  as  high  as  Harry's,  and  she  is  as  good-natured 
as  a  kitten.  Not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  cars,  —  0 
you  dear  little  Fanny ! '' 

8.  Mamma  did  not  wonder  that  they  were 
delighted.  There  the  new-comer  stood,  —  a  dear 
little  Shetland  pony  about  as  large  as  a  sheep, 
brown  as  a  berry,  with  a  long  mane  and  tail, 
lifting  her  small  feet  daintily,  but  so  gentle, 
that  even  wee  Harry  might  caress  her  without  fear 


of  a  kick  or  a  bite.  The  dear  mother  was  aston- 
ished, and  she  admired  the  pretty  creature  until 
the  children  were  satisfied. 

9.  ''  But  where  are  her  '  things '  ?  ^^  she  asked 
at  length.  ''Did  not  the  young  lady  bring  them 
with  her?'' 

''They  are  all  at  the  depot/'  Willie  exclaimed, 
"but  you  see  I  could  not  bring  them.  Mamma! 
there  's  a  real  buggy,  painted  red,  white,  and  blue, 
with  such  funny  little  wheels  !  and  a  harness,  and 
a  saddle,  and  a  whip,  and  everything!  0  dear,  I 
really  am  afraid  I  shall  go  crazy ! ''  and,  dropping 
the  bridle,  the  boy  turned  a  somersault  in  his 
delight. 

10.  A  world  of  new  delight  was  opened  to  the 
children  at  The  Maples.  The  next  summer  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Long  before  the  June 
roses  faded,  the  little  people  had  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  art  of  horsemanship.  Very  early 
in  the  morning,  mamma  would  hear  light  foot- 
steps in  the  chamber  overhead;  and,  more  than 
half  asleep  herself,  she  would  turn  over,  and  say, 
"  Lulu  is  preparing  for  a  ride  this  morning.'' 


11.  *'  Lulu  is  going  to  saddle  the  pony  herself, 
this  morning/^  would  be  the  next  thought;  and 
sure  enough,  in  a  very  short  time  Fanny  would 
appear,  *'A11  saddled,  all  bridled,  all  fit  for  the 
ride,^'  every  strap  in  the  right  place,  and  every 
buckle  fastened  by  her  young  mistress's  own 
small  fingers. 

12.  Lulu  would  mount  and  away !  Cantering 
fearlessly  over  the  quiet  country  roads, — now  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  our  beautiful  Otter  Creek, 
now  looking  up  with  wonder  at  majestic  Killing- 
ton,  rosy  purple  and  crowned  with  golden  glory. 
Then  she  would  come  home  to  breakfast,  as  bright 
and  happy  as  the  summer  day. 

13.  Then  there  was  the  buggy,  with  two  seats, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  four  children.  It  was 
almost  better  than  riding,  because  Fanny  could 
not  carry  double,  and  each  little  rider  must  go 
alone;  and  sometimes  they  all  wanted  to  ride 
at  once. 

14.  One  day  mamma  sat  at  the  window  in 
the  back  parlor.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  queer 
little  tread  upon  the  piazza  floor,  and,  lifting  her 


head,  she^Jound  a  brown  nose  close  to  her  own; 
with  Master  Harry  upon  her  back,  Miss   Fannys  ^    * 
was  taking  a  survey  of   matters    and   things  in- 
doors. 

*' 0  mamma!  may  n^t  I  jide  right  into  the 
house  ?  The  pony  is  so  little,  —  do  let  me, 
please ! '' 

Mamma  reflected,  and  said,   ''Yes,  come    in.'' 

15.  So  in  they  came  at  the  kitchen  door,  — 
the  little  hoofs  making  a  strange  ''tramp,  tramp,'' 
upon  the  floor,  —  through  the  dining-room  and 
into  the. parlor.  Do  you  think  Miss  Fanny  was 
abashed  by  her  position  and  surroundings?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  She  was  as  much  at  ease  as  her 
young  master  himself.  Very  quietly  she  marched 
about,  caring  for   carpets  as   little  as  for  straw. 

16.  A  pia^no  was  rather  a  new  thing,  to  be 
sure;  but  what  of  that?  It  was  no  better,  and 
not  half  as  useful,  as  her  stall.  She  snuffed 
at  the  books  on  the  table,  viewed  the  pretty 
things  with  an  air  of  wise  indifference,  walked 
into  the  hall  and  examined  the  hat-stand  for  a 
minute    or   so,  then  came    back   through   dining- 


room  and  kitchen,  marched  down  the  steps  and 
betook  herself  to  nibbling  grass  —  wise  little 
Fanny.  ^, 

17.    If   our  Fanny   ever  dies,   the  children   ati 
The    Maples    will    sit    in    sackcloth    and    ashes. ' 
But   love   is  never  lost,   even  that  which  is  lav- 
ished upon  a  poor  dumb  beast.     And,   when  the 
parting    hour    arrives,    they   may   feel,    as    others 
have  felt  before  them,  that  it  is 

^^  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
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MR.  LOWELL   AND   THE   BIRDS. 
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ma  te^ri  al 

o'ri  ok 

1.  Mr.  Lowell  loved  birds,  and  there  were 
many  which  lived  in  the  trees  about  his  home. 
He  enjoyed  seeing  them  build  their  nests,  and 
some  of  them  learned  to  know  him  and  were 
quite  tame.  He  used  to  look  at  them  through 
an  opera  glass,  and  one  year  he  watched  a  pair 
of  tiny  humming  birds  rear  their  little  ones. 
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2.  Mr.  Lowell  was  much  interested  in  the  i 
robins.  They  used  to  eat  his  cherries,  but  he  I 
would  rather  have  robins  about  his  home  than  ^  i 
keep  the  cherries.  [  /] 

He  once  had  a  new  grape  vine,  which  he  was 
watching,  as  he  wished  to  surprise  his  wife  with  I 
the  grapes  when  they  were  ripe.  One  morning  | 
he  took  his  basket  and  went  to  gather  them ;  but  I 
the  robins  had  been  there  and  had  left  only  one  j 
bunch. 

3.  Mr.  Lowell  laughed,  and  the  robins  chat- 
tered gaily  over  the  joke.  They  liked  those 
grapes  best.  The  robins  drove  away  the  blue 
jays,  which  used  to  build  in  the  pine  trees,  and  i 
Mr.  Lowell  was  sorry  to  have  them  go.  Their 
feathers  were  so  bright,  and  they  chattered  to  : 
each  other  in  such  a  funny  way.  j 

4.  A  family  of  blue  jays  was  once  living  in 
a  pine  tree  near  by,  and  Mr.  Lowell  noticed 
that  there  was  a  fluttering  of  what  seemed  to  be 
full-grown  wings  in  the  nest. 

He  climbed  the  tree,  although  the  old  birds 
tried  to  drive  him  away.     When  he  reached  the 


nest,  he  found  that  the  birds  had  woven  a  piece 
of  coarse  thread  into  it.  Three  of  the  little  birds 
were  caught  by  the  thread  and  could  not  fly.  Two 
of  them  were  crippled  by  their  struggles  to  leave 
the  nest. 

5.  Mr.  Lowell  cut  the  thread  and  freed  them. 
He  saw  the  bird  that  was  unhurt  fly  to  a  tree 
near  by,  and  about  a  week  later  he  met  one  of  the 
crippled  birds  hopping  on  the  pine  walk. 

There  were  many  orioles  about  the  garden. 
They  hung  their  swinging  nests  from  the  tips  of 
the  elm  branches. 

6.  One  year,  when  the  canker-worms  ate  all 
the  leaves  from  the  elms,  the  orioles  built  new 
nests  on  the  ash  and  button-wood  trees.  They 
were  very  bold  about  getting  material  for  their 
nests,  and  would  strip  off  the  bark  from  a  honey- 
suckle which  grew  over  the  front  door.  One  nest 
was  lined  with  the  brightest  colored  ravelings 
of  a  woolen  carpet. 

Mr.  Lowell  said  the  birds  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  owned  Elmwood,  and  were  kind  enough  to  let 
him  live  there. 


7.  This  kind-hearted  author  wrote  a  charming 
piece  entitled  ''My  Garden  Acquaintance/'  It  is 
a  delightful  essay  which  tells  us  about  the  every- 
day life  of  the  more  common  birds  about  Elm  wood. 

I  am  sure  you  will  wish  to  read  all  of  this 
piece  when  you  are  older,  but  now  you  should  ask 
some  one  to  read  to  you  what  is  said  in  it  about 
the  robins  and  the  blue  jays. 
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THE   ROMAN   SLAVE. 

en'tered  for^'Aead  sSv'age 

gir'cus  shout'ed  sprang 

1.  In  old  Rome  there  were  many  slaves. 
Some  of  them  had  been  taken  in  war.  Their 
state  was  a  very  sad  one,  for  at  any  time  their 
masters  might  kill  them.  Often  they  had  a  brand 
put  on  their  foreheads. 

2.  One  day  a  slave  ran  away.  He  had  a 
long  way  to  ^o  to  get  to  his  home.     After  many 


days  he  came  to  a  wild  place.  Here  he  found  a 
cave,  in  which  he  thought  he  might  hide  for  a 
time. 

3.  Just  as  he  entered  the  cave,  he  heard  a 
lion  roar.  This  put  him  in  great  fear.  But 
when  the  lion  saw  him,  it  came  to  him,  and  put 
up  its  paw  on  the  man's  knee.  The  lion  was  in 
much  pain. 

4.  The  slave  took  hold  of  the  paw,  and  on 
the  under  side  he  found  that  a  large  thorn  had 
run  into  the  lion's  foot.  He  drew  out  the  thorn. 
The  lion  stood  still  till  it  was  done.  Then  its 
paw  was  easy,  and  the  lion  licked  the  man's 
hands. 

5.  The  slave  was  very  weak,  and  hid  in  the 
cave  some  days.  But  he  was  in  need  of  food,  and 
he  went  out  to  look  for  some.  He  was  met  in  the 
wood  by  some  one  who  knew  he  was  a  slave  by 
the  brand  on  his  forehead. 

By  him  he  was  sent  back  to  Rome.  His 
master  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  taken  to 
the  circus  and  given  to  the  wild  beasts. 

6.  He    was    put   into   the    open    space.     In  a 
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den  on  one  side  was  a  lion  which  had  been  caught 
a  few  days  before.  It  had  been  kept  without  food 
to  make  it  more  savage. 

When  the  door  of  the  den  was  opened,  the 
lion  sprang  out  with  a  loud  roar;  but  when 
it  saw  the  man,  it  crept  up  to  him  and  licked 
his  hands. 

7.  It  was  the  lion  from  whose  foot  he  had 
taken  the  thorn. 

The  people  clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted 
to  have  the  slave  set  free.  This  was  done, 
and  the   lion  ;riven   to  the  man.      It    went 

about   with   L.         s   a   faithful   dog   would   have 

done. 

"  One  gentle  word  that  we  may  speak, 

Or  one  kind,  loving  deed, 
May,  though  a  trifle,  poor  and  weak, 

Prove  like  a  tiny  seed ; 
And  who  can  tell  what  good  may  spring 
From  such  a  very  little  thing  ?" 

(Selected.) 
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HOW    JAPANESE    CHILDREN    CARRY   THEIR    LITTLE    BROTHERS    AND    SISTERS. 
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BOYS  AND   GIRLS  ' 

Part  I. 

iia'tiv6s  at  ten'tion 

quar'rel  Jap  a  nese' 

ex  am'ined  al'pha  bet 

1.  Not  long  ago,  I  spent  several  months  in 
Japan.  I  was  making  a  visit  to  an  English 
family,  who  had  lived  there  a  long  time,  and  at 
their  house  I  met  many  of  the  natives. 

2.  When  I  came  to  visit  their  homes,  I  liked 
the    children    so    much,    that    I    used    to    talk   to 


them   and   play  with  them  whenever  I  could  get 
the  chance. 

3.  These  children  are  very  gentle,  and  while 
young  are  taught  to  be  perfectly  obedient.  Teach- 
ers say  that  they  have  no  trouble  in  keeping 
their  scholars  quiet ;  and,  as  they  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  all  that  is  said  to  them,  teaching  in  Japan 
is  easy  work. 

4.  Children  in  Japan  learn  when  very  young 
to  amuse  themselves.  They  are  taught  the  rules 
of  each  game  which  they  play;  and  when  there 
is  a  doubt  on  any  point,  instead  of  having  a 
quarrel  about  it,  the  eldest  child  present  decides 
the  matter. 

5.  If  I  brought  candy  for  them,  they  would 
first  ask  their  father  or  mother  if  they  might 
accept  it.  When  consent  was  given,  they  smiled 
and  bowed  very  politely,  and  then  offered  a  piece 
of  the  candy  to  all  present  before  eating  any 
themselves. 

6.  They  are  never  rude  in  their  play.  They 
never  run,  or  jump,  or  roll,  or  shout;  and  for  this 
reason,    it   always    seemed   to   me  that   they  did 


not  enjoy  themselves  so  much  as  children  do  in 
our  country. 

7.  How  would  you  like  to  have  lessons  during 
holidays  ?  These  children  have  tasks  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  evening  I  have  heard  the  hum  of 
their  voices  along  the  street  as  they  studied  their 
lessons.  Their  classes  are  examined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school-term,  instead  of  at  the  close. 

8.  I  took  much  interest  in  their  games,  and 
I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  them.  Kite-flying  is 
one  of  the  chief  amusements.  The  boys  also  make 
water-wheels,  which  they  place  in  the  streams  of 
swift  water,  that  run  in  the  streets.  These  give 
motion  to  many  different  kinds  of  toys. 

9.  In  one  house  where  I  stayed  there  were 
twelve  children,  and  every  evening  they  played  a 
game  with  alphabet-cards.  At  the  end  of  the 
game,  the  one  who  had  the  last  card  was  the 
loser. 

10.  If  the  loser  was  a  girl,  she  had  a  small 
bunch  of  straw  put  into  her  hair ;  if  a  boy,  he  had 
some  ink  put  on  his  face.  They  played  quickly, 
but  were  always  perfectly  polite  and  gentle. 


11.  The  grown  people  sat  watching  the  chil- 
dren at  their  game;  for  the  Japanese  are  very  fond 
of  their  little  ones,  and  show  their  love  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  people. 


BOYS 

AND   GIRLS   IN  JAPAN, 
Part  IL 
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1.  The  Japanese  often  take  their  children  to 
picnics  or  festivals ;  they  often  buy  or  make  them 
new  toys,  and,  indeed,  are  never  happier  than 
when  in  their  company.  I  have  seen  more  than 
a  dozen  fathers,  each  v/ith  his  baby,  which  he 
was  proudly  showing  off  to  the  others. 

2.  With  all  their  love,  they  do  not  spoil  their 
children,  though  most  of  their  punishments  are 
very  light. 
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Once  I  went  to  a  party  given  by  a  little 
girl  named  Haru.  Haru  means  "  spring/'  Some 
of  the  little  girls  who  were  present  had  names 
that  meant  ''blossom/'  ''snow/'  "silver/'  and 
so  on. 

3.  The  party  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  guests,  on  entering  the  house, 
were  met  at  the  door  by  Haru  and  taken  to  the 
parlor.  When  all  were  there,  she  and  her  mother 
offered  them  tea  and  sweetmeats. 

4.  The  tea  proved  to  be  very  weak  and  almost 
colorless.     It  is  the  custom   in  Japan  to  offer  it 

to   every   visitor,   and  the  kettle  is  always  kept     \ 
boiling.     It  is  made  like   cocoa,  the  leaves  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  swallowed  with  the  tea. 

The  little  girls  were  very  careful  to  call  one 
another  by  the  title  that  means  "  Miss." 

6.  They  played  till  dark;  and  before  they 
went  home,  tea  and  sweetmeats  were  again  served 
on  little  trays.  It  is  not  thought  polite  to  refuse 
or  leave  any  article  of  food,  and  some  of  the  little 
ladies  slipped  into  their  wide  sleeves  what  they 
could  not  eat. 


6.  I  will  tell  you  how  Haru  was  dressed. 
Her  black  hair  was  drawn  back  from  the  forehead, 
raised  in  front,  and  gathered  into  a  loop  at  the 
back  with  some  scarlet  crape. 

7.  Her  face  and  throat  were  white  with  pow- 
der, and  her  lips  had  been  touched  with  red 
paint.  She  wore  a  loose  dress  of  blue  flowered 
silk,  made  all  in  one  piece,  with  sleeves  that 
touched  the  floor,  a  blue  girdle,  white  socks,  and 
clogs. 

8.  With  all  the  good  traits  of  these  children 
—  which  other  boys  and  girls  might  well  copy  — 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  old  in  their  ways  for 
young  people.  I  much  prefer  our  own  children, 
even  if  they  do  sometimes  make  a  great  noise. 

(Selected.) 
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THE  GOLD   DOLLAR. 

Part  I. 

par'gel  coin  se'cret 

gro'ger  thief  road'slde 

steal  '      dol'lar  spend 

1.  ''When  I  was  but  eight  years  old/^  said 
an  old  gentleman,  ''my  father  and  mother  sent 
me  to  live  with  a  farmer  who  was  to  keep  me 
till  I  grew  to  be  a  man.  The  farmer  made  me 
work  very  hard,  and  gave  me  but  very  little 
money  to  spend. 

2.  "I  sometimes  had  a  few  cents,  but  I 
wanted  very  much  to  have  a  gold  coin  of  my  own. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  a  gold  dollar  once 
and  what  I  did  with  it. 

3.  "  One  night  my  master  sent  me  to  the 
grocer's  in  the  village  to  buy  some  things  for  him, 
and  as  I  was  returning  home  I  saw  a  little  parcel 
lying  on  the  roadside. 

4.  "I  picked  it  up  and  looked  inside  the 
paper,  but  I  could  find  nothing ;  and  I  was  just  on 


the  point  of  throVing  it  away,  when  something 
dropped  out  of  it  and  fell  with  a  ringing  sound 
upon  a  stone. 

5.  ''  I  looked  at  it,  picked  it  up,  and  felt  it. 
It  was  yellow  and  round,  and  I  put  it  into  my 
pocket  and  went  home. 

'^  As  I  walked  along,  I  pulled  it  out  every  two 
or  three  minutes  to  look  at  it  again ;  but  when  I 
met  any  one,  I  at  once  put  it  out  of  sight. 

6.  ''When  I  reached  home  I  did  not  tell  the 
farmer^s  family  that  I  had  found  a  gold  coin.  I 
would  not  have  had  them  know  of  it  for  the 
world.  But  what  was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  It  seemed 
to  me  that  my  face  told  of  my  secret.  I  kept 
awake  half  the  night,  and  I  felt  unhappy  the 
next  morning. 

7.  ''  The  farmer  said  at  the  breakfast  table, 
'Eobert,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Day's  this 
morning,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  come  and  work 
for  me  to-day  and  to-morrow.' 

''  On  my  way  to  Mr.  Day's  house  I  kept  think- 
ing about  the  money,  and  said  to  myself  that  if 
I  were  found  out  I  should  be  called  a  thief. 


8.    ''  But  then  I  said  again  to  myself,  ^  If  I  do      | 
not  know  who  the  loser  is,  how  can  I  give  him  his 
money?  ''  j 

''  'It  is  only  because  I  am  afraid  Farmer  Gray 
will  take  it  from  me  that  I  hide  it,  that 's  all.     I      | 
would  not  steal;   and  if  the  loser  should  ask  me 
for  it,  I  would  give  it  to  him  at  once.'  '^ 


THE 

GOLD   DOLLAR. 

Part   II. 

scold'ed 

er'rand 

no'tiged 

nick'el 

rich'es 

J. 

de  serve' 

claimed 

dis  Aon'es  ty 

1.  ''The  gold  was  like  a  heavy  stone,  and  I 
was  not  so  happy  with  my  riches  as  I  had  been 
with  a  nickel  which  Farmer  Gray  had  given  me 
some  weeks  before.  Nobody  had  claimed  the 
nickel,  and  I  had  been  as  happy  as  a  king. 

2.  ''Mr.  Day  was  not  at  home,  so  I  went  back 
again.  I  saw  Mr.  Easton's  horse  standing  at  the 
gate,  and  I  was  frightened ;  for  Mr.  Easton  was  a 


policeman,  and  I  thought  he  had  come  to  take  me 
to  jail.     So  I  hid  in  the  garden  until  he  went  away. 

3.  ''  When  I  went  in,  Farmer  Gray  looked  very 
angry,  and  I  thought  he  knew  all  about  the 
money.  But  he  only  scolded  me  for  having  been 
so  long  upon  my  errand. 

'^Then  I  went  to  work  in  the  fields,  with  the 
gold  in  my  pocket,  and  several  times  I  took  it 
out  to  look  at  it.     I  was  very  unhappy. 

4.  ''At  night  I  was  sent  again  to  see  Mr.  Day. 
This  time  he  was  at  home,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  come  next  day  to  work  for  Farmer  Gray. 
It  was  dark  as  I  went  home,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
robbers.  I  never  felt  so  cowardly  in  my  life,  and 
all  because  I  had  something  that  did  not  belong 
to  me. 

5.  ''Mr.  Day  came  early  next  morning.  I  will 
tell  you  something  about  him.  He  was  an  honest 
but  poor  man,  and  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get 
food  enough  for  his  large  family. 

'' Farmer  Gray  was  a  kind  man,  and  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  with  Mrs. 
Gray  and  himself. 


6.  *' While  they  were  eating  their  breakfast 
Mr.  Day  told  Farmer  Gray  that  he  had  lost  a  gold 
dollar. 

''  He  said  it  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  that  he  had  lost  it  as  he  was  going 
home  from  work.  It  was  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper. 

7.  ^^  Oh,  how  I  jumped,  to  be  sure,  when  Mr. 
Day  told  of  his  loss!  The  blood  started  to  my 
cheeks ;  but  as  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Mr.  Day, 
1  was  not  noticed.  However,  I  took  the  money 
out  of  my  pocket,  and,  holding  it  up,  I  said,  '  Is 
this  yours,  Mr.  Day?^ 

8.  ''No  one  can  tell  how  pleased  I  felt  then. 
Farmer  Gray  patted  me  on  the  head  and  called 
me  a  good  boy;  and  although  I  felt  I  did  not 
deserve  all  the  kind  things  he  said  to  me,  I  nearly 
cried  for  joy  at  having  been  saved  from  dis- 
honesty/' 
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THE   HORSE 

fa'vor  it6i 
hur  rah' 
Lon'don  sud'den  ly 

1.  The  horse  is  a  noble, 
is  gentle,  and  willing  to  work.  He  is  not  made 
to  hunt  his  prey  like  the  wolf  or  the  lion,  but 
to  be  of  use  to  man. 

The  horse  loves  his  master,  and  soon  learns 
to  know  him.  A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  who 
had  a  favorite  horse  that  never  seemed  so  happy 
as  when  his  master  was  on  his  back. 

2.  At  last,  in  a  fierr-^  ^ 

I  ^    '    '•-11  fro  i 


I 


i 
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a  street  in  London.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
looked  for  some  time  at  a  horse  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street. 

'*I  know  him!  I  know  him  !  '^  cried  he,  as  he 
ran  across  the  street.  ''He  is  the  horse  I  rode 
in  the  war.     Dear  old  fellow !  ^' 

4.  The  horse  seemed  to  know  the  voice.  He 
laid  back  his  ears,  and  rubbed  his  nose  against 
the  hand  that  stroked  him  so  kindly. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  poor  soldier  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket;  and  as  he  did  so  he  said, 
"Yes,  he  shall  have  it,  though  it  were  my  last 
pennv!  T  h^vf^  enough  to  buy  him  a  meal  of  oats." 

^ring  it;    and  in  a  few 


I 

I 

I 
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STORIES   OF   DOGS 

Part  I. 

.♦ 

serv'ant 

bur'  1  al 

(e) 

faith'ful 

foun'tcan 

sev'enth 

sad'dkd 

slip'pers 

slunk 

leaped 

bu^ch'er 

Scot'tish 

sta'tion 

(sh) 

1.  The  dog  is,  more  than  any  other  animal, 
the  servant,  the  companion,  and  the  friend  of 
man. 

Even  after  his  master's  death  his  love  con- 
tinues. Dogs  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  leave 
their  masters'  graves. 

2.  Some  years  ago,  a  poor  man  died  in  a 
large  city.  His  dog  followed  the  body  to  the 
burial-place.  Next  morning  he  was  found  lying 
on  the  new-made  grave.  Though  driven  away 
several  times,  he  always  returned. 

Taking  pity  on  the  faithful  animal,  the  keeper 
of  the  ground  gave  him  food.  Afterwards  a  store- 
keeper, who  lived  near,  fed  him  every  day. 

3.  This   lasted   for   four  years,  during  which, 


-13188  8^ 

every  night,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  the  dog 
lay  on  his  master^s  grave. 

When  the  dog  died  he  was  buried  near  his 
master ;  and  the  figure  of  a  dog  has  been  placed 
over  a  drinking  fountain  in  a  street  near  the 
grave,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  faithful  love. 

4.  The  dog  is  always  ready  to  do  his  master's 
bidding.  A  word,  a  sign,  sometimes  even  a  look, 
will  make  him  understand  what  is  wanted.  He 
understands  the  meaning  of  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  said  to  him,  and  he  can  be  taught  a  great 
many  things. 

5.  A  Scottish  shepherd,  while  talking  with 
a  friend,  said,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  ''I'm 
thinking  the  cow  is  among  the  potatoes."  In  a 
moment  the  dog  sprang  up,  leaped  through  the 
open  window,  and  ran  to  the  potato  field. 

A  dog  in  the  habit  of  taking  letters  to  the 
post-office  would  not  take  any  letter  that  did  not 
bear  a  stamp. 

6.  A  dog  was  taken  by  rail  every  morning. 
His  master  always  left  the  train  at  the  seventh 
statior..     The  dog  knew  this,  for  he  lay  quietly 
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under  the  seat  till  the  sixth  station  was  passed, 
then  he  came  out  and  took  his  master's  bag  in 
his  mouth,  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  car. 

7.  The  dog  and  the  horse  often  become  great 
friends,  and  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  A 
gentleman  had  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  always 
went  to  the  stable  to  get  his  horse.  While  the 
groom  saddled  the  horse,  the  dog  lay  with  his 
nose  between  his  paws. 

8.  When  the  horse  was  ready,  the  dog  took 
the  reins  in  his  mouth,  and  led  the  horse  to  his 
master.     He  then  followed  him  in  his  ride. 

On  returning,  the  rein  was  given  to  the  dog, 
and  he  led  his  friend  back  to  the  stable.  If  the 
groom  happened  to  be  out  of  the  stable,  the  dog 
barked  loudly  till  he  came. 

9.  There  was  once  a  dog  named  Eomp,  who 
used  to  go  to  market  with  his  master.  He  was 
always  given  a  cent  to  buy  meat  for  himself. 

If  the  butcher  took  the  money  before  he  gave 
him  the  meat,  the  dog  would  growl  and  show 
his  teeth. 

10.  One  day  the  master  was  called  away  on 
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NEWFOUNDLAND    DOG    READY   TO    LEAD    THE    HORSE   TO    HIS    MASTER. 

business,  and  was  gone  for  several  days.  On 
his  return  he  told  Eomp  to  bring  him  his  slip- 
pers. Eomp  did  not  obey,  but  slunk  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  the  slippers  could  not  be  found. 

11.  Some  hours  later  the  gentleman  went  to 
the  post-ofl&ce,  and  Eomp  went  with  him. 

As  he  passed  the  market,  the  butcher  asked 
him  to  step  into  the  store,  and  gave  him  his 
slippers.  Eomp  had  carried  them  down  one  at  a 
time  to  pay  for  his  meat. 
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STORIES   OF   DOGS. 

Part  II. 

clev'er 

ken'nel 

whln'ing 

stre^ch^d 

wrecked 

float'ed 

anx'^oiis 

-sh) 

spar 

bit'terly 

mer'gy 

re  stor^' 

lan'tern 

1.  A  certain  gentleman  had  a  clever  dog 
named  Fido.  One  day  Fido  had  been  very 
naughty.  He  had  made  an  attack  on  a  favorite  cat 
that  belonged  to  the  people  who  lived  next  door. 

It  seems  that  the  dog  had  found  puss  feeding 
on  some  scraps  that  had  been  thrown  to  her; 
so  he  drove  her  out  of  the  yard,  and  ate  the  food 
she  had  received. 

2.  He  had  just  finished  his  stolen  meal  when 
he  saw  his  master  coming  towards  him,  and  he 
slunk  off  to  his  kennel. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  gentleman 
was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  reading  the  evening 
paper,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door. 


3.  Opening  it,  he  found  Fido  standing  with 
his  master^s  slippers  in  his  mouth,  and  looking 
very  anxious,  as  if  in  doubt  about  the  success  of 
his  plan. 

'  The  gentleman  was  much  pleased:  the  peace- 
offering  was  taken,  and  Fido  was  allowed  again 
to  take  his  place  on  the  rug  at  his  master's  feet. 

//i.  One  dark  night,  the  watchmen  at  a  small 
village  on  one  of  our  coasts  heard  the  whining  of 
a  dog.  They  went  out,  and  found  the  dog;  and, 
having  tied  a  lantern  to  his  neck,  they  followed 
him  to  the  beach.  There  they  found  a  w^oman  and 
child,  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  stretched  on  the 
sand,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  nearly  dead. 

5.  They  carried  them  to  a  house  about  half  a 
mile  off,  and  used  means  to  restore  them.  The 
child  was  lively  the  next  morning,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  mother  was  well  again. 

6.  After  a  few  days,  however,  she  was  able  to 
speak.  The  first  thing  she  said  was,  ''  Where  is 
Henry  —  where  is  my  husband  ?  "  And  she  wept 
very  bitterly  at  the  thought  that  she  should  never 
see  him  again. 
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7.  She  had  sailed  with  him  some  weeks  before, 
in  his  ship  the  ''Sea  Gull.''  They  had  met  with 
one  storm  after  another;  and  at  last  the  ship, 
with  all  her  masts  gone,  had  been  driven  on 
the  rocks  and  wrecked. 

8.  The  mother  had  been  dragged  ashore  by  some 
one,  while  she  held  her  child  firmly  clasped  in  her 
arms.  It  was  their  faithful  dog  that  had  saved 
them  from  drowning,  and  that  had  brought  to 
their  help  the  good  watchmen  who  had  treated 
them  so  kindly. 

9.  What  was  her  joy  when  she  heard,  a  few 
days  later,  that  her  husband  also  was  safe !  He 
had  floated  on  a  spar  all  night,  and  had  been 
picked  up  early  in  the  morning  by  a  passing  ship 
and  taken  to  another  port. 

10.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  meeting  of 
father,  mother,  and  child ;  and  deeply  thankful 
they  were  to  God  for  his  mercy.  Nor  did  they 
ever  forget  how  much  their  noble  dog  had  done 
for  them. 


GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


A  key  to  the  symbols  most  of  which  are  used  in  this  Reader  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  words. 


I. 

VOWELS. 

a  as  in 

fate 

^ 

as  in 

care 

t 

as  in 

idea 

oo 

as  in 

food 

t      - 

senate 

e 

mete 

i 

(,i 

it 

d6 

fd6t 

a      " 

fat 

^ 

event 
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(( 

sir 

u 

use 

a      " 

arm 
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met 

o 
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old 
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unite 

a      " 

all 

e 

her 
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(( 

obey 

u 

up 

a     " 

ask 

i 

ice 

6 

(( 

not 

li 

mr 

a  =  6  as  in  what 
e  =  4  "  there 
1  :=z  e      "     g-Trl 


o  =  oo 


move 


IT.     EQUIVALENTS, 
o  =  d6  as  in  wolf 
6  =  u        "     son 
6  =  a        "     horse 
u  =  oo      "     rule 


u  =  o^  as  in  pull 
y  :==  i        "fly 
y  =  i        "     baby 


IIL     CONSONANTS. 

Only  the  most  difficult  consqnants  in  this  Reader  are  marked  with  dia- 
critical signs.  The  following  table  may  prove  useful  to  the  teacher  for 
reference   and   for   blackboard   work. 


Q  =  s  as  m  miQc 


th  (unmarked)     as  in  thin 


■e  or  c  (unmarked)  =  k  as  in  -eall      ph 


-eh  =  k             as  in  school 

ch  (unmarked) 

"     child 

k  like  j 

"     cag^e 

i  (hard) 

"     get 

n  =  ng 

"     ink 

th 

"     ttr6m 

ph  =zf 

phantom 

s  =  z                         " 

is 

-1. 

z  (like  s  sonant)      " 

zone 

qu  (unmarked)        " 

quite 

X  =  gz                        " 

exact 

a. 

X  (unmarked) =ks  " 

vex 

Certain  vowels,  as  a  and  e,  when  obscured  and  turned  toward  the  neutral 
sound,  are  marked  thus,  a,  e,  etc.     Silent  letters  are  italicized. 
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WOED    LIST. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  used  in  this 
Reader.  Many  of  the  more  common  words  that  have  been  used  in 
the  previous  Readers  of  the  series  are  omitted. 

This  word  list  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  exer- 
cises in  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  enunciation,  rapid  spelling, 
language  lessons,  and  review  work. 


a  bashed' 
ac  gept' 
ac  com'plished 
ac  cus'tomed 

al  though' 
a  muse'ments 
an'gel 
an's2^ered 

bank 
bare'foot 
bark 
barred 

a'corn 

ac  qua^nt'ed 

ad  mire' 

anx'/otis 

-(sh) 

ap  proached' 
as  cend'ed 

bat 

bathe 

bat^tle 

ad  ver'tise  ment 

J. 

as'ter 

beans 

J. 

ad  vige' 
aft  er  noon' 

at'mos  phere 
at  tempt^ed 

bears 
beast 

a  gainst' 

at  ten'tion 

(si') 

beat 

ago' 

Ru'tumn 

be  ca^^se' 

aA 
a  km' 

awe 

be  come' 
bee'tle 

a  lert' 

bal'lad 

beets 

al'pha  bet 

band 

beg 
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be  giin' 

both 

bu^ch'er 

be  hind' 

bou^As 

biit'tons 

be  lieved' 

bound 

hell 

boundless 

ca  choo' 

heVlows 

bow'wow 

cac'kle 

be  longed' 

boy'hood 

caK'mg 

be  low' 

branch'es 

care'ful 

belt 

brave 

ca  ress'es 

a. 

be  spoke' 

bra^^n'y 

car'ry  mg 

bird'ling 

break 'fast 

cas  cade' 

birth'plage 

breathed 

ca^^^At 

bite 

breeze 

ge'darn 

bit'ter  ly 

breez'y 

self 

blade 

bride 

gen'ter 

blame 

bridge 

ger'tam  ly 

bles^'ed 

brim 

chaf/ 

bles^'ing 

broke 

changed 

blind 

bro'ken 

chase 

bloom 

brook'let 

cheap 

bloi^n 

bunch 

cheer 

blue  jays 

bur'i  al 

(6)            -^ 

cher'ries 

J. 

bon'net 

burn'mg 

cher'ry 

boot 

bush'y 

chief 

boot'black 

bus'i  ly 

chiU 

bor'der 

chim'ney 
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chin 

coin 

crfing 

■choir 

coFored 

cube 

(w) 

chok6 

com'pa  ny 

curls 

choose 

com  pared' 

curry 

chop 

com'rades 

^ M 

ctir'rant 

church 

cone 

ctir'tam 

gir^ctis 

con  so  la'tion 

(sh") 

gir'riis 

con'stant 

dared 

cla^med 

con  sult'ed 

dash 

clas5 

con'tra  ry 

da^^^A'ter 

clear 

con  triv'ing 

de  geived' 

clev'er 

coon 

deed 

cll'mat^ 

cot'tage 

de  light' 

cllmJ 

coz^rse 

de  part'ed 

clime 

cous'm 

J. 

dessert 

cloak 

CO  veered 

de  serve' 

cloth 

cra;dle 

de  ter'mined 

clucked 

crea'ttire 

dew 

clus'ter 

creep 

died 

clus'tered 

crest'ed 

dig 

coal 

cried 

dim 

coat 

crim'son 

dim'ples 

coaxed 

crip'pled 

din'ner" 

coc'kle 

crisp 

dis  cov'ered 

co'coa 

crow 

dis  cHi^^sioii 
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dis  Aon'es  ty 

dis'mal 

dis^tange 

dis  tract'ing 

dollar 

door^step 

dot 

dou&t^ed 

dous6 

draz^^'ing 

drawn 

dread 

drear'y 

dressed 

drift 

drip'ping 

drops 

drown 

dug 

dunge 

ear 
earl 

ear'nest 
earns 


eas'i  ly 
east'ern 
e^h'oeg 
e  clipse' 
erfg'es 

ere 

(ar) 

e  rect' 
er'mme 
er'rand 
es  cape' 
es  chew'ino; 

(u)  O 

e'yeii  ing 
ev'er  green 
ex  amine 
ex  pe'ri  enge 
ex  tend'ed. 

fad'ed 
fa^led 
fa^r 

fa^th'ful 
fa  miliar 
fam'i  ly 
fare  wel?' 


fas'^ened 

f aVor  ite 

fawn 

fes'ti  val 

fierge 

fiUed 

fin'gers 

fir 

firmly 

flam'mg 

flap 

flat 

flattened 

fleck 

flee'gy 

flitting 

float 

flock'ing 

floun'dered 

fltif/y 

fliir'ries 

foam 

foreV^ead 

for  ev'er 

forge 


• 
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forget' 

gate 

guest 

for  got'ten 

gaz'ing 

for  lorn' 

geese 

ham'mock 

forth 

gen'er  otis 

hand'fui 

f6rt'n!^At 

gir'dle 

han'dle 

for'tune 

glad'nes^ 

hap'pen 

foun'tam 

glas^ 

har'bor 

fox'glove 

gleamed 

hard'ened 

fra'grant 

glee 

hard'ly 

free 

glis7en 

hasten 

freed 

gloam'mg 

hai^ch 

free'dom 

glo'ry 

hate 

fresh'est 

glove 

ha^^k 

frl^At'ened 

gloto 

health 

frol'ic 

gnaw 

heap 

frown 

goat 

hear 

fro'zen 

gold 

heard 

fru^t 

grapes 

heart 

f  u'gi  tives 

grate'ful 

heav'y 

fur 

grave 

he  pat'i  ca 

fu'ture 

greet'ing 

hl^A'wa?/ 

gro'ger 

.     hm'der 

gale 

ground 

his  tor'fc 

gariop 

grove 

hold 

gasp'ing 

growl 

hole 
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holier 

king'dom 

load 

Aon'est 

A;n6wl'erfge 

locks 

hood 

lone'lv 

hound 

la'bel 

loon 

Aour 

lad'der 

lost 

house 

lan'tern 

house'hold 

lar'ger 

mag  a  zine 

howl 

lar'gest 

ma^d 

hun^gry 

lass 

ma^d'en 

hiint 

late 

man'sion 

hur  raA' 

lat'er 

mas'ter 

hur^ry 

la«gh 

masts 

im  ag'ine 

in  dif 'f  er  enge 

in  ten'tion 

(sh) 

in  tro  dtige' 
in  vite' 

lai^;'yer 

la^s 

lead 

lead'en 

leaped 

learned 

ma  te'ri  al 

Ma?/'pole 

meas^'ured 

(zh) 

meek 
melt 
mer'gi  f ul 

jaz^n'ty 

left 
lie 

mer^gy 
ml^At'y 

jm'ges 

life 

mild 

lift 
line 

mm'is  ter 
min^nows 

ken'ngl 

Imager 

mis  speU' 

kin 

listened 

mis^tr6s5 
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mist^y 

nas  tur'tiiim 

(sh) 

our  selves' 

mock'ing 

na^tiv^s 

J. 

owes 

mod'est 

na^tura 

moisten  ing 

ne^^dk 

pam'les5 

mob 

news'pa  per 

pa^r 

mo'ments 

nib'blmg 

pak 

monk 

nicked 

pane 

month 

nim'bus 

pan'sy 

monthly 

nine'teen 

pan  ta  loon' 

moon 

non^ 

par'gel 

moth 

noon 

pSr'rot 

mound 

nSrth 

par'son 

moun'tam 

no'tige 

part 

mug 

past 

mur'mured 

oar 

pat'ter 

mus'cks 

6  be'di  ent 

pear 

mu'sic 

o'  clock' 

peas 

mu'sic  al 

often 

pecked 

myr'i  ad 

(w^l^e^ 

per  plexed' 

my  self 

onVard 

per  sist'mg 

mys'ti  cal 

o'p^ned 

pi  az'za 

op'er  a 

ptege 

na'ked 

op  por  tu'ni  ty 

pit'y 

nap 

6r'chard 

platd 

nar'ro^^; 

o'ri  ole 

plain 
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pock'ets 

pois'ing 

pole 

pond 

pop'pies 

porch 

port  f  o'li  6 

p6  si'tion 

pound 

prac'tige 

prac'tiged 

pra^S(5 

pray 

preach 

prep  a  ra'tion 

^        ^  (sh) 

pres'ent  ly 
pres'i  dent 

pro  fes^^or 
promptly 
pro  pos'al 
proud 

punished 
puz'zkd 


quack 

quake 

quar'rel 

queen 

queer 

queK 

ques'tion 

quite 

rag 
rap 
rat'tle 
rav'el  mgs 
read 
read'y 
rea'son 
re  glt^ed 
re  flect'ed 
re  joige' 
re  pose' 
rest 
re  store' 

rich'es 

J. 

ric^ged 
rl^At 


rip'pled 

road'slde 

roam 

roar 

rode 

roK 

roof 

roost'er 

rou2:h 

0(f) 

rouse 

J. 

rows 

JL 

riib 

riib'bing 

ru'by 

sad'dled 

sad'nes^ 

sang 

sash 

sav'age 

saved 

scarge'ly 

scar'let 

schooVmas  ter 

scold'ed 


scoun'drel 

scowl 

seat'ed 

self 

seU 

sense 

sep'a  rate 

serv^ant 

sev^enth 

sex'ton 

shad^y 

shaped 

shed 

shel'tered 

ship 

shoe 

shore 

short 

shoz/Vder 

shout'ed 

shove 

show 

shriek'mg 

shut 

sideVa^k 
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sigh 

sor'rot^  ing 

silver 

sour 

sin'ew  y 

souse 

sink'ing 

spage 

sis'ters 

spar 

Sit  u  a'tion 

(sh) 

spare 

skirt 

sparks 

sledge 

speed 

sleif/A 

speU'ing 

slen'der 

spend'mg 

slip 

sphere 

slip^pers 

splen'dor 

slo2(;'ly 

sponge 

slii/ik 

spoon 

smaU'est 

sprang 

smeHed 

spread 

smith^y 

squeezed 

sneeze 

sta^r 

sniif/ 

starred 

soar 

sta'tion 

(sli) 

sold 

stayed 

soVenm 

steal 

som'ber 

steed 

som'er  smAi 

stem 

son 

step 
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stock'mg 

swal'16^^ 

tipjt?ed 

stole 

swam 

tl'tle 

stood 

sway 

toad 

straight 

sweat 

toes 

J. 

stra'tus 

swung 

toil' in  g 

stra^ 

tone 

straw'her  ries 

taU'est 

tooth 

stratv'her  ry 

tame 

top 

stray 

tan 

tor'toise 

streak 

task 

tossed 

street 

taught 

to'^ards 

strength 

teach'er 

town 

stretch 

tear 

traits 

stroked 

tea'set 

trav'el  er 

strtig'gles 

ten'der 

tried 

strug'glmg 

these 

trimmed 

stiid'y 

thief 

true 

sud'den  ly 

thin 

truth 

sum'mon  mg 

thing 

tunes 

sung 

thresh'ing 

twelve 

sun'set 

throne 

ty'ing 

sup'per 

thro?^           — 

un  drgs^ed' 

siip  pose' 

thtimS 

sur  prised' 

thun'der 

val'ley 

siir  round'ed 

tim'id 

van'ished 

veil 

(a) 

viFlage 

vines 

vis'it 

a. 

Visit  or 

J.     /^ 

voige 

wade 

warring 

wa^t'ed 

warning 

week 

weigh 

weight 

wet 

when  e'er^ 

(a) 

which 
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while 

wit'ty 

whining 

won'der 

whip 

wood'chuck 

whip'-poor-wilfe 
whirled 

wood'en 
worse 

whis71e 
whith'er 

wor'thy 

(u)              ^ 

wound 

whoa 

wov'en 

^hole 

wreath 

whom 

-z^recked 

winding 

'2^;rong 

wing 
wink 

wrdught 

wipes 
wis'dom 

yes'ter  dky 

wise 
with  in' 

young 
youn'gest 
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Proper  Names,  etc. 

A  dSir' 

Elm 'wood 

Oak  Knoll 

Al'bert 
Ames'bur  y 
Ar'thur 

Em'i  ly 

Eth'el 

Par'a  disc 
Phe'be 

Blanche 

Flor'enge 
Fri'daj/ 

Red  Rld'mg 
Hood 

Bose 
Brem'en 
Brink 'er 

God 

Gra'/mm 

Green'leaf 

Ruth 

San'ta  ClaMs 
Seot'tish 

Carl 

Chan'ti  deer 
Charles 
-Christ 
Cud 'die 

Ha'ver  hiU 
Hen'ry 

Jack  Frost 
Jap  a  nese' 

Spam 

Spec'kle 

Sun'dily 

Tab'i  tha 

Tim 

Tom 

Dan'vers 

J. 

Lon'don 

Wal'ter 

Da'vid 

Wil'ver  ley 

De  gem'ber 

Nel'ly 

Whit'ti  er 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  CYR  READERS 

Sr    GRADES 


An  arrangement  of  these  popular  readers  in  a  series  of 
eight  books  corresponding  to  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Cyr's  Readers  is  to  make 
children  familiar  with  the  works  and  personality  of  the 
great  English  and  American  writers,  and  to  awaken  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  Besides  the  work  of  the  basal  authors 
named  below,  each  book  contains  choice  selections  from 
other  standard  literature  for  young  people. 

Based  upon  the  things  that  children  love.  147  pages. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Based  upon  the  activities  of  child  life,  and  introducing 
the  poet  Longfellow.     1 58  pages.      Price,  30  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Whittier  and 
Lowell.     206  pages.     Price,  40  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Holmes  and 
Bryant.     207  pages.     Price,  40  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Hawthorne, 
Dickens,  and  Tennyson.  197  pages.  Price,  40 
cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Irving,  Scott 
and  Wordsworth.     232  pages.     Price,  45  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Emerson,  Gold- 
smith, Motley,  and  Bums.  233  pages.  Price, 
45  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Prescott,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare,  with  eighty-four  pages  of  choice 
selections  not  contained  in  the  regular  edition  of 
Cyr*s  Readers.     252  pages.     Price,  45  cents. 


BOOK  L 

BOOK  n. 

BOOK  in. 

BOOK  IV. 

BOOK  V. 

BOOK  VI. 

BOOK  VII. 

BOOK  VIII 
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MINIMUM   ESSENTIALS 

Sheets  of  Graded  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Language,  and  Geography 


By  Thomas  E.  Thompson 


I\Ir.  Thompson  has  rendered  to  the  ivorld  as  rvell  as  to  the 
pivfessioji  a  distinct  and  large  se)'7n'ce,  and  what  he  has  done  is 
no  fad  or/?'eak  or  foible.  —  Dr.  A.  E  Winship,  Editor  of  the 
foiirnal  of  Education. 

Thompson's  "  Minimum  Essentials  "  is  a  new  idea  in  education. 
It  presents  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  important  elementary-school 
subjects  —  the  facts  which  every  child  should  know  automatically  — 
carefully  tabulated  for  drill  and  test  purposes.  The  obvious  necessity 
of  teaching  the  child  essential  facts  thoroughly  makes  "  Minimum 
Essentials  "  a  definite  system  of  instruction.  Teachers  are  finding  it 
an  invaluable  aid  in  emphasizing  fundamentals  for  the  pupil,  while 
superintendents  welcome  it  as  an  economical  and  accurate  method  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  work  in  their  schools.  Educators  everywhere 
are  giving  "  Minimum  Essentials  "  enthusiastic  indorsement. 

Within  the  short  time  since  publication  it  has  been  widely  intro- 
duced in  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere  with  emi- 
nently satisfactory  results.  Its  use  has  meant  not  only  increased 
accuracy  but  increased  rapidity  —  in  short,  greater  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  school. 

"  Minimum  Essentials  "  at  present  comprises  a  set  of  sheets  in 
arithmetic,  one  in  language,  and  one  in  geography.  Each  set  contains 
both  Oral  Test  Papers  and  corresponding  Written  Test  Papers,  in 
which  the  same  questions  appear  in  a  different  arrangement.  The 
selection,  grading,  and  tabulating  of  the  material  is  a  development  — 
the  result  of  several  years  of  experiment  and  use.  The  success  with 
which  "  Minimum  Essentials  "  has  met  wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
duced makes  unnecessary  any  further  comment  upon  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  American  classrooms  or  upon  the  hitherto  unfilled  need  which 
it  is  meeting. 

Send  for  descriptii'e  circular  and  specimen  sheets 
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THE   PEIRCE   SPELLERS 

By  Walter  Merton  Peirce,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Ridgway,  Pa. 


Two -Volume  Edition 

BOOK   ONE    (Grades  III-V)   i2mo,  cloth,  xvii  +  94  pages,  18  cents. 
BOOK  TWO    (Grades  VI-VIII)   i2mo,  cloth,  xvii+117  pages,  20  cents. 

In  One  Volume.     lamo,  cloth,  xvii+131  pages,  25  cents. 


The  Peirce  Spellers  apply  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  peda- 
gogical principles  that  have  hitherto  been  ignored. 

WORD  LISTS.  Words  that  present  no  spelling  difficulty  and 
need  no  study  and  words  that  school  children  never,  and  adults 
seldom,  use  are  omitted.  The  comparatively  smaller  list  thus 
placed  before  the  child  makes  possible  short  lessons  and  frequent 
reviews,  with  resulting  thoroughness  of  training. 

DRILL  IN  RULES.  Constant  drill  in  the  application  of  the 
few  rules  applying  to  the  spelling  of  hundreds  of  words  other- 
wise easily  misspelled  adds  to  the  child's  stock,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade  he  has  genuine  mastery  of  a  vocabulary, 
large  enough  to  meet  every  practical  need. 

COORDINATION.  Eye,  ear,  hand,  and  organs  of  articu- 
lation are  all  given  a  share  in  training  the  child's  spelling  sense 
through  practical  and  attractive  exercises  provided  by  the  author. 

ARRANGEMENT.  The  words  are  arranged  in  broken 
columns  and  are  printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  without  diacritic 
marks.    Each  word  is  thus  easily  visualized. 

The  book  offers  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and  yet  simple 
and  definite  suggestions  for  teaching  spelling  ever  published  in 
a  spelling  book. 
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THE  NORMAL  CHILD  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

By  Arnold  L.  Gesell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale' University,  and 

Beatrice  Chandler  Gesell,  Ed.B.,  Formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher  in  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School 


8vo,  cloth,  X  +  342  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25 


THIS  comprehensive,  nontechnical  survey  of  the  field  of 
primary  education  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  teacher  and  the  normal-school  student.  The 
discussion  includes  both  theory  and  practice,  emphasizing  the 
scientific  basis  of  pedagogical  method. 

The  earlier  chapters  treat  the  historical  and  the  genetic  back- 
grounds of  education,  taking  up  such  subjects  as  Humanitarian- 
ism  and  the  Child,  The  Scientific  Interpretation  of  Life,  The 
Biological  Perspective,  The  Primitive  Ancestry  of  the  Child, 
and  The  Hand  of  the  Race  and  of  the  Child.  The  chapters  of 
Parts  III  and  IV  discuss  in  detail  primary-school  methods 
of  pedagogy.  The  appendix  contains  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
Montessori  system  of  primary  education.  The  treatment  is 
specific  with  reference  to  the  practical  problems,  broad  and  sug- 
gestive with  reference  to  the  large  themes  which  serve  as  a 
background  philosophy  for  the  pedagogy,  and  concrete  always. 
The  text  is  enriched  by  copious  and  attractive  illustrations. 

The  authors  believe  that  ^'  the  ordinary  primary  child  is  far 
below  his  possibilities,"  and  ''  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary 
Education  "  aims  to  elevate  and  to  correct  the  prevailingly  low 
and  vague  standards  of  normality. 
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